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"FCOCA-COLA’" AND /'COKE’’ ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 






Fun, food, people— everything goes better with ice-cold Coca-Cola. Anytime, 
any size, anywhere—big, big Coke refreshes you best. Because only Coca-Cola gives 
you that big, bold taste, that welcome lift, that sparkling refreshment. 

Call it Coke or Coca-Cola...they’re two different names for one great drink. 
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All over the world more people smoke Rothmans 
than any other King Size Virginia. For smoothness and 
satisfaction no other cigarette offers you, 
try Rothmans King Size and you’ll agree: Rothmans 
King Size really satisfies. Rothmans extra length, 
finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy give 
you true King Size flavour. Have a real 
King Size cigarette— have a Rothmans King Size. 
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Here’s what the Olympus Pen-F can do _ 


and it’s a half-frame! 


The 18x24mm half-frame negative worries some 
peopie. If slide mounting isn’t a problem, then what 
about enlargements? 

Well, look at the picture. It has all the quality of a 
full-frame negative, and the half-frame size has been 
blown up to truly heroic proportions without any sig- 
nificant depreciation in grain structure or sharpness. 
No other camera can do as much with a standard lens. 

Of course, the Pen-F is also a single-lens reflex. So 


Olympus Optical Co., Ltd. 


along with the 40 or 72 shots per roll of ordinary 35mm 


film, you get a fully array of interchangeable lenses and % 


enough accessories to fill the most ambitious gadget bag. 
And since the Pen-F is just a shade bigger than 
the other half-frame cameras Olympus makes, it’s 


easily the handiest SLR 7 
you ever toted around. At Olympus 4 
fine camera shops every- 

where. Den 


Tokyo, Japan | In Germany: 2 Hamburg 1, Steindamm 105 
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The German problem 
The section on pages 28-57 of this issue is devoted to a double story 
f about Watts—a reconstruction of last year’s riots and a report on the 
Special Report 7 = i 
. place today. A year ago, when the Negro section of Los Angeles flamed 
Taxi drivers of the world. By Geoffrey Bocca : . : P R 
up, the Los Angeles Times won a Pulitzer prize for its reporting of the 
riots. The 120 Timesmen who worked on the story shared the prize 
Murder Rampage 10 and gave the $1,000 that went with it to a school in Watts. Two of 
Under the clock, a sniper with 31 minutes to live them, Jerry Cohen and Bill Murphy, have written a book called 
Charles Whitman, the Eagle Scout who grew up Burn, Baby, Burn! It is the reconstruction of the riots and what trig- 
ee gered them, and it is excerpted in this issue, beginning on page 28. 
Murphy, who has been with the Times for 26 years, is a photogra- 
pher, book reviewer and historian. Cohen, who has worked on papers 
Sports 20 in New York, New Orleans and Chicago, is assistant city editor and 
A flying finale for coveted World Cup rewrite man. They started the book, 
Murphy says, because “all we were 
. 2 getting was basic news—names of 
Special Section 28 people killed or vietimized in the 
There» Sul Hall to pay ln Warte . riots. We wanted to find out who 
Burn, Baby, Burn!’ Reporters on a Pulitzer R 
prize-winning team give a step-by-step history of these people were. Where did they 
last summer’s uprising in the Negro section of Los come from? What were they doing 
Angeles—from the family fight that set off the chaos when the trouhle started?” The two 
to the uneasy peace that ended it. i 
By Jerry Cohen and William S. Murphy men started with the names and back- 
The smoldering anger: One year later, Watts still tracked through friends, relations, 
distrusts the police, listens to the extremists—and eoroners’ inquests and ofheial reports, 
is near the flashpoint of violence. Ä : e 
Photographed by Bill Ray until their story came alive. 
Neither man can see any significant 
: ; BILL MURPHY AND JERRY COHEN 
change in Watts since last August. 
Highest Photos of Earth 58 Murphy says, “There seems to be a 
Gemini 10's near-perfect mission. Space trash tremendous lack of communication, not just between black and white 
and an inventory of orbiting hardware. B 1: anda: 
Space; Iaw far man--end anyone else aut Ihere, people, but between different groups of whites and different groups of 
By Albert Rosenfeld blacks. I think conditions are more volatile today than at any time 
since the riots. Just after the riots the idea of a recurrence never en- 
tered my mind, and I had no fears going around talking to people. 
Unlikeliest Poet 66 Now, frankly, I don’t want to go down there at night any more.” 
Jane Diekay —atlileis; Alla, an ran and a Iiesh, The temper of Watts after passage of a year (pp. 45-57) is reported 
emerging literary voice. “ . 
By Paul O’Neil by a Lire team, Reporter Gerald Moore and Photographer Bill Ray. 
They roamed the area for two months and, though someone once took 
a swing at their car with a ball bat, emerged unharmed. They attribute 
Preview 72 this to William Solomon, leader of a gang called “The Untouchable 
Rise and fall of the Roman Empire... The Family: Jets.” They won his confidence and, says Ray, “He took us under his 
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A Double Story 
about Watts 





wing. It turned out he was a big man in Watts.”” Moore and Ray were 
startled by the Jets’ constant readiness for a fight. “Once,” says 
Ray, “we were walking with Solomon and some of his boys when 
another gang appeared across the street and started shouting. Solo- 
mon turned casually to his boys and said, “Let’s get it on.’ Suddenly, 
as if they had pulled them out of the air, the Jets were armed with 
boards and ball bats and the charge was on. The other gang disap- 
peared in a hurry.” Said Solomon, “Nobody down here will hurt you 
as long as you’re with me.” Once, when they were not with Solomon, 
the two covered a night rally in a park. T'he mood was tense, and they 
were beginning to worry when a man tapped Moore on the arm. 
“Look,” he said, “better get out of here fast. You’re doing a right 
story and we don’t want anything to happen to you.” 


ur ‚U ur 
GEORGE. Hunt 


Managing Editor 
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BRAUN 
High Fidelity 


Studio 1000 Hi-Fi Music System ... 
without par in performance, operating 
convenience, engineering, special features, 


and design 





Controls of CE 1000 tuner (left) and CSV 1000 amplifier (right) 


The Studio 1000 matched music system 

is the crowning achievement of Germany’s 
leading manufacturer of high-fidelity 
components. It is the top music system 

in a line of high-fidelity equipment that 
ranges from studio turntables and tone 
arms to amplifiers, tuners, tape recorders 
and integrated control units. 


The Studio 1000 music system consists 
of six separate components matched in 
specifications and design: the CSV 1000 
amplifier, the CE 1000 tuner, the PS 1000 
turntable, the TG 60 tape deck and two 
L 700, L 900, or L 1000 speakers. Each 
component of this revolutionary system 
was engineered using the latest advances 
in technology derived from such fields 
as space communication, automation, 
and computer construction. 


Performance 

The CSV 1000 amplifier has a continuous 
output of 110 watts, i. e. 55 watts per 
channel. The total distortion of amplifier 
and tuner is below 0.5% throughout 

the entire frequency range reproduced. 
The speed inconstancies of both turn- 
table and tape recorder component are 
below 0.1 %. The CE 1000 tuner has an 
FM sensitivity of 0.8 microvolts. Each 
component is delivered with its own 
performance data sheet, listing the 
specifications of that particular unit. 


Operating convenience 

Selecting modes and wave ranges, 
lowering the tone arm, winding the 
tape... all these functions are electronic- 
ally controlled by just lightly pressing 
feather-touch pushbuttons which in turn 
actuate electro-magnetic relays. The 
automatic frequency control which finds 
and holds the optimum tuning position 

on FM is switched off electronically 

when the hand touches the tuning knob. 


The tuner switches to the stereo mode 
electronically when the station being 
tuned broadcasts in FM stereo. Bass and 
treble are controlled individually for 
each channel. Switchable electronic 
filters suppress all undesired noise. 
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Engineering 

The music system is fully transistorized. 
The entire semi-conductor complement 
of the Studio 1000 music system is over 
150 transistors and diodes with 50 silicon 
transistors in the amplifier alone. In the 
tuner front end, costly nuvistors are used 
instead of the standard transistors. The 
automatic shut-off of the PS 1000 turn- 
table is actuated by a photo-electric cell. 
Thus no mechanical forces bear on the 
arm during play. All components feature 
computer-type layout and construction. 
The various sections of tuner and 
amplifier, for example, are made-up 

of easily changeable circuit boards. Thus 
fast and accurate servicing is possible. 


Special features 

Variable stereo base — pseudo stereo- 
phonic reproduction of mono records — 
linearity switch by-passing all tone 
controls — speed fine control — presence 
switch. 


Design 

Year after year Braun equipment is 
awarded the highest international 
honors for its pace-setting, functional 
design and its outstanding workmanship. 
Braun equipment is on display at the 
New York Museum of Modern Art. Braun 
equipment was repeatediy awarded the 
Gran Premio of the Milan Triennale. 

The Studio 1000 music system is just 
another example of Braun’s famous 
design. All components are matched in 
color and dimensions. 


For complete information on this 
revolutionary new music system, on other 
components from the Braun line of 
high-fidelity equipment, and for the 
address of your importer, distributor, or 
dealer, fill in the coupon below and mail 

it to 

Braun AG, Dept.X-AL 3,22 Ruesselsheimer 
Strasse, 6000 Frankfurt, Germany. 
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LETTERS To THE EDITORS 
THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


EUROPE’S PROBLEMS 
Sirs! 

... Re De Gaulle (LıreE Interna- 
tional, July 25)... Ihope many of my 
compatriots will see this map and will 
understand what imminent danger De 
Gaulle’s withdrawal from NATO has 
brought for Switzerland and (more!) 
to Austria. . 

Danger one: who can guarantee that 
NATO pilots (especially the Germans) 
will respect our neutrality? 

Danger two: France’s new national- 
ism will create new German national- 
ism and this leads to war... .. The 
German problem: West Germany is 
your partner, you must know whether 
they can be trusted. 

But the Germans are a smaller prob- 
lem as long as there are two states of 
them. As long as they can fight each 
other they won’t again make trouble. 


FULBRIGHT’S TEAM 
Sirs: 

In your article on Fulbright (LırE 
International, June 13), the lacrosse 
team shown is not the Pembroke team. 
It is the Oxford team. 

J. A. STEVENS 
Kaimbu, Kenya 


> It is indeed Oxford’s team. — ED. 


THE BUNDESGRENZSCHUTZ 
Sirs: 

You published a photograph (LirE 
International, July 25) which does not 
quite fit its legend. You wrote, ‘“The 
Old Look. West German military po- 
tentialand....” This is right and true. 
But you should have shown a picture 
of soldiers of our Bundeswehr, the only 
military forces in Germany. The men 





FULBRIGHT (CROSS-LEGGED AT RIGHT) AND OXFORD’S LACROSSE TEAM 


The mistake is that the Allied powers 
allowed the Germans to have an army 
again, an army which is stronger than 
Hitler’s in 1938!! ... 

Don’t believe that the Germans don’t 
have atomic weapons and even atomic 
bombs of their own. They had once 
“‘Die Schwarze Reichswehr’’ after 
World War Iand nobody knew.... 

DR. ERNEST AMSTLER 
(former 81SP77873 H U.S. PWE 9579 
Naples, Italy) 

Graz, Austria 


ANIMAL LOVERS 
Sirs: 

Are you trying to encourage or main- 
tain the myth that this country, Brit- 
ain, is a nation of animal lovers? Rub- 
bish! From a reputable newspaper I 
had just been reading, the conclusion 
of animal rescue societies is that every 
summer, thousands of animals are 
abandoned or put to sleep—the report 
says: “We own at least 5 million dogs 
and 4 million cats, to say nothing of 
birds and tropical fish. And as each 
July and August comes round it is ob- 
vious that there are not 9 million good 
homes.’” We are a nation of hypocrites, 
but unlike other hypocritical nations, 
we have a softness for animals. Please 
help to destroy the myth..... 

P. C. BayLıss 


Morelaggan by Arrochar, England 


shown in the photograph belong to our 
Bundesgrenzschutz which is different 
in nearly every way from the Bundes- 
wehr. The BGS is a special federal po- 
lice troop established in 1951... . The 
BGS secures the territory of the Fed- 
eral Republic “against illicit crossing 
of its borders particularly by practic- 
ing passport control and against other 
disturbances of public order endan- 
gering the security of the borders with- 
in a frontier zone of 30 kms.”... . Its 
arming does not differ from that ofany 
police. Its whole strength has not yet 
reached the 20,000 men it needs... . 

The ““Old Look’ comes from the old 
steel helmet the BGS-men are wearing 
and which can and does lead foreigners 
and parts of the German population 
to wrong conclusions about the char- 
acter of the Bundesgrenzschutz. 


ANDREAS RENNER 
Munich, West Germany 


THE MIND 
Sirs: 

Hats off to you for your article on 
the mind (Lıre International, July 25). 

What a fantastic feed-back control 
system the human brain is... . Only 
man moves about, totally oblivious of 
the powerful potential he carries with 
him... 

PRADEEP MALLICK 


Chelmsford, England 








The complete selection of Takumar lenses 
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There are far too many lenses to 
show here, but there is one for 
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available is a special mirror attach- 
ment that photographs the subjects 
not pointed by the lens. Another 
interesting item: a telescopic single- 
lens reflex system (for infrared 
photography) which lets you com- 
pose, focus and photograph in total 
darkness. And every lens, every 
accessory, is of the same unsurpassed 
high quality as the Asahi Pentax 
itself. When you buy your Asahi 
Pentax, you are sure that you can 


add to your basic camera—when- 
ever you choose with whatever you 
choose. 

See the Asahi Pentax and the com- 
plete selection of lenses and acces- 
sories at your photo dealer’s soon... 
or return the coupon below for com- 
plete illustrated information. 
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Asahi Optical Co., Ltd. C.P.O.Box8%, TOKYO |! 
OB f 
Please send me further information: 


Asahi Optical Europe S.A. 
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on your wrist.) Self-winding movement eliminates bother of daily watch winding. 

Every Mido winds itself, as a fine watch should in this age of automation. 

Shock and knock resistant, of course. In fact, every modern convenience... 
every protective feature you could wish for has been engineered into a Mido— 
and without sacrificing the slimness and elegance your fashion sense demands. 

See why a Mido is a dress watch and a sports watch in one. Visit your 
Mido jeweller and place it on your wrist. & 


Mido G. Schaeren & Co. S.A., Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 777 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


When they vanish 
they’re making the most money 


by GEOFFREY BOCCA 


T. recent unpleasantness between 
the London cabbies and the drivers 
of the ““minicabs’” has tended to con- 
firm my long-held theory concerning 
the London taxicab driver: for all his 
outward appearance of affable servi- 
tude, the London cabby can be hard 
as iron where his own best interests 
are involved. But in this respect he is 
scarcely alone. In fact, one is hard put 
to think of any profession in the 
world (if profession is the term) which 
embraces so large a number of what 
some might call rugged individualists 
but what others might characterize 
less kindly. 

Within this larger generalization it 
is, I think, possible to make certain 
differentiations concerning the taxi 
drivers of the world. In Rome, for a 
first example, one is tempted to con- 
clude that all Italian cabbies consider 
themselves Nuvolari reborn. This is 
of course an overgeneralization, yet 
too often it appears that the little 
green-and-black Fiat may kill you in 
the attempt to get you there in rec- 
ord time. The Roman cabby’s rates 
are reasonable and his tip-expectancy 
is low. He does not, however, know 
much about Rome, because usually 
he comes from Sicily. 

The Madrid cabby is notable for 
his gravity. He almost never smiles, 
and often he may be heard sighing as 
if his heart were still broken over 
losing the Civil War. In Manila the 
cab rates start at less than four cents, 
and increase penny by penny, but no 
matter what address you give, even 
the presidential palace of Malaca- 
nang, the driver will suggest that you 
might prefer to meet his virgin sister. 
In Mexico City cab-riding is rendered 
more entertaining by the pedestrian 
who regards the taxi as a bull, chal- 
lenging itto run him down and crrying 
“Ole!” as it skims past. In Calcutta, 
when it rains, the taxi becomes all but 
amphibious; and on most British Car- 
ibbean islands it is considered stand- 
ard practice for the driver to accept 
his tip, no matter how generous, with 





T.. London cab can accommodate top 
hat and turn almost in its own length. 


an expression of grief-stricken incre- 
dulity. 

Cairo taxi drivers are among the 
few who are difhicult to classify. One 
foreign correspondent still carries 
scars from a crash caused by the in- 
sistence of the driver in saluting every 
army officer he saw passing in the 
streets. Moscow drivers, on the other 
hand, are easy to classify. They are 
rude and unpredictable. They drive 
battered Volgas (a green light on the 
side of the machine indicates when 
they are free). They consider it com- 
radely for the fare to sit in the front 
seat beside them and listen to their 
philosophy which tends to be Che- 
khovian; while their conversation, 
particularly those who know English, 
may be interesting, this does not com- 
pensate for the fact that they usually 
don’t smell very good. Probably 90% 
of the Moscow drivers accept tips, 
but the other 10% will give you along 
harangue in which, even if you are 
innocent of Russian, you will recog- 
nize the word “‘capitalism’’ basso 
and “‘socialism’” allegro several times 
before the money is sneeringly re- 
turned. Alternatively, if you don’t 
offer a tip, you may discover that you 
are demonstrating your contempt 
for the working class. And, as in all 
cities, capitalist or socialist, when it 
rainsor snows, the Moscow cab driver 
ceases to exist. 

The Paris-London-New York axis, 
because of its density and because it 
sets most of the world’s trends, re- 
flects most sharply the need-hate re- 
lationship which exists between the 
taxi and its customer. 

If there is one thing most people 
agree on, it is that the taxi situation 
in Paris is the most anarchistic in the 
world. The old days when Paris taxi- 
cabs were held together with string 
have gone, but only the vehicle itself 
has changed. The Paris taxi driver is 
as much a pain in the neck in a 
spanking Citroen DS-21 as heused to 
be in a battered old voiture. 

He is, of course, never there when 


needed; or if he is, he won’t take you. 
“‘Ca ne m’interesse pas’ is his ritu- 
al reply—as he sits first in line in a 
stationary cab rank, reading ZL’Hu- 
manite. He will take you where he 
wants to go, however, which usually 
is home, just before the rush hour be- 
gins; but unfortunately your home 
rarely coincides with his. The entire 
Paris taxi organization appears de- 
signed to inflict the maximum of psy- 
chological humiliation on the cus- 
tomer. After the ‘‘Ca ne m’interesse 
pas,’ you must go bobbing from one 
taxi to another like a mendicant 
friar. In some cabs the roof light re- 
mains illuminated even when the taxi 
has been taken, with the result that 
the hopeful fare hops around like a 
lunatic as he tries to hail an occupied 
cab. There is the moment of false 
bliss which the Paris taxi driver loves 
to bestow. It is rush hour, and by a 
miracle a taxi stops just beside you 
with alighting passengers. Other pe- 
destrians regard you enviously, and 
you are flushed with triumph. The 
passengers get out and count their 
money. Only after the driver has been 
paid, and as your hand reaches out 
to open the door, does the driver slam 
a glove on the flag and drive home. 


B. to be fair, you can always tell 
when the Paris taxi driver is prepared 
to take you anywhere. That is when 
he spots you coming from across the 
street and puts his flag down in 
readiness (the London cabby puts 
his flag down when you get in, and 
the New York cabby after the vehi- 
cle has started). 

It is well known to all that the last 
public service ever performed by the 
Paris taxis was in 1914 at the Battle 
of the Marne. The decline of their 
public morality since then has been 
the subject of books. One theory is 
that after the war the Paris taxi serv- 
ice became largely dominated by Rus- 
sians, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the White Russians were 





T. the author, the American taxi is 
designed for nothing but discomfort. 


TAXI DRIVERS 
OF THE WORLD 


ever more civil than their Red coun- 
terparts in the cabs of Moscow today. 
Even if, as some say, most of the Rus- 
sian drivers have died off, the tra- 
dition of Tartar barbarism survives. 

Cross to London and one moves 
into a different world. The London 
cabby has three trumps to play. The 
first is his sunny humor. The second 
is his encyclopedic knowledge of the 
city, which never fails to awe visitors. 
The other is the cab itself. London is 
the one major capital where the taxi 
is designed to fill the functions of a 
taxi; minicabs are, in my opinion, 
an excrescence. The roof of the tra- 
ditional London cab is high so a 
gentleman can sit with his hat on 
(it was originally designed so that he 
could sit with his top hat on). The 
London cab can do a U-turn almost 
in its own length. It is comfortable 
to enter and to help a lady into, 
whereas in most cities ladies would 
prefer the man to wriggle in first. 
The glass partition makes it ideally 
private for loving couples. In all, the 
London cab gives off a genuinely 
voluptuous feeling. 

Yet one soon finds out how deceiv- 
ing appearances can be. The London 
cabby may not spit in your eye or cut 
you dead, like the Parisian. But he 
has his own little anti-customer game, 
which you experience as soon as you 
get to London Airport. Want a taxi 
into town? The driver smiles the smile 
that is the joy of the British Travel 
Association, and says, ““Free-pahn- 
ten mate.” The ““mate” indicates that 
he considers you his friend. The oth- 
er means that the journey involves a 
flat rate of £3 10s, and you translate 
it back to $10, or 50 francs or what- 
ever. It used to be too-pahn-ten, but 
the London cabbies got together and 
in their wisdom determined that the 
Yanks and the rest could be squeezed 
for an extra quid. 

By the time you arrive at your West 
End hotel you will notice that the me- 
ter does not read more than 30 shil- 
lings. But the foreigner rarely com- 
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TAXI WORLD contınuso 


plains, he also adds a tip. The fact is 
that this is a widespread practice and 
one which infuriates Londoners. 

And this leads to further disturb- 
ing thoughts. Are such fellows, who 
are so prepared to con you at the air- 
port, likely to change their ways in 
London Town and become the souls 
of honor? In the teeming maze of one- 
way streets, will they take the inno- 
cent foreigner only by the shortest 
and best route to his destination and 
select only what is right and proper 
from a handful of indecipherable sil- 
ver proffered on a helpless palm? You 
guess, “‘mate.” 

Which leaves one with the New 
York cabby, who comes in all races, 
creeds and colors and all tempera- 
ments ranging from nice to nasty. His 
vehicle isan ordinary and abbreviated 
American car designed ‚for nothing, 
it seems, except discomfort. Besides, 
for no apparent reason, it isevilly col- 
ored in yellows and greens like a pre- 
war Technicolor movie. The New 
York cabby is basically an uncom- 
plicated individual. He doesn’t know 
much. Ask him for the Algonquin 
Hotel and he may well reply, ‘Where 
is it?” Ask him for a street in Green- 
wich Village with a name instead of 
a number and he is often hopelessiy 
at sea. Yet in the majority of cases 
he will get you where you want to go 
by the most direct route and as quick- 
ly as he can drive with prudence. He 
takes his tip philosophically. He 
sometimes forgets the ‘Thank you,” 
but he has an almost ritual farewell 
line: ‘‘Have a nice day, now”’— which 
isinsoothingcontrast to ‘Ca ne m’in- 
teresse pas.” 


1 New York cabby, unlike his 
counterparts in Paris and London, 
charges you no more than the meter 
reading, in taking you to or from 
Kennedy Airport; and he may even 
make a deal for less. The New York 
cabby enjoys the drive to the airport 
because it gives him a rest from the 
jams; and if you ask him to take you 
to the terminal in Manhattan, he may 
offer you a cut rate for the ride all the 
way out to the airport. 

The New York cabby suffers haz- 
ards which few other drivers have to 
put up with. He is harried by the po- 
lice. Herisks beingmugged and rolled 
by junkies. There are insalubrious 
areas of New York which he would 
rather not visit, but the law says he 
must when bidden. 

Indeed, one sometimes becomes 
even sympathetic with the New York 
cabby. A recent British visitor want- 
ed to get from the Pan American Ter- 
minal to one of the other terminals: 
Kennedy Airport, like Orly and Lon- 
don, is almost a city in itself. The visi- 
tor hailed the first taxi in a waiting 
rank. ““Gee, mister,’’ the cabby said, 
‘Take an airport bus for chrissakes. 
I’ve been waiting for two hours in line 
for a fare to Manhattan. If take you 
that short distance I go to the back of 
the line.’ 


I. Minicabs now so prevalent in Lon- 
don are, says author, an excrescence. 


As the visitor observed, ‘It may 
have been ungraciously phrased, but 
it was a plea from the heart. Only a 
cad would have insisted.” 

If you have a complaint against a 
New York cabby, redress is easy. His 
number blazes at you from a panel on 
the dashboard, along with his photo- 
graph, his name and sundry intelli- 
gence such as ‘“‘must wear glasses 
when driving.” You can write to the 
Police Department’s Hack License 
Bureau in Worth Street. You will re- 
ceive a form letter acknowledging 
your complaint. The driver will be 
hauled in, and he can be suspended 
for a certain number of days, there- 
by cutting his income and giving him 
leisure to think about his etiquette. 

Try to complain about a Paris taxi 
driver! In fact, one wonders if there 
is not some sinister liaison between 
the cabby and the police in Paris. 
Whenever the Paris taxis increase 
their rates, the police issue a notice 
which advises the passenger of the in- 
crease, but carefully adds the infor- 
mation that the increase does not 
affect the pourboire facultatif (call 
it tip). 

And how can one complain about 
the London cabby who so far as you 
can prove, has done nothing actually 
illegal. When you tip him, he says, 
“Thanks a lot, guv” in the most mel- 
lifluous regional accent in the world. 
Only when you remember the racket 
he has pulled on you at the airport, 
might you believe you can hear him 
mellifluousiy muttering, ‘‘So long, 
sucker.”” 

The major problem concerning the 
taxi is insoluble. On a wet Saturday 
night in the theater or restaurant dis- 
trict, the cabby becomes extinct, from 
Tokyo to Santiago to Cape Town. 
The cabby thrives on chaos. Paradox- 
ically, rush hours, curtain times, elec- 
tricity failures, transit strikes are the 
times when he is never there, and yet 
makes the most money. 

Surely, you think, as you wave im- 
potently, standing at a blustery street 
corner with a hundred others, there 
must be a city somewhere over the 
rainbow where the taxi drivers are a 
kindly breed devoted to personal serv- 
ice in times of need, like Saint Bernard 
dogs, where taxis are clean and spa- 
cious; or—even if cramped and dirty 
— there. But of such thoughts cab-rid- 
ers’ dreams are spun. 
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Who is she? 


She prefers her clothes original... 
her interests worldly... 

her companions handsome... 

and her cigarettes Kent. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Washington stirs to a myna'’s mutterings... 


Does Petey Boy 
Talk Dirty? 


by JOHN 
NEARY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
t is hardly news that this town 
has a super-charged sensitivity to 
words and an almost limitless ca- 
pacity to behave absurdly over 
them. Nevertheless, there was a stir 
recently when two talking birds at 
the Smithsonian’s National Zoo- 
logical Park were unceremoniously 
slapped into solitary confinement 
on the allegation that one of them 
had been talking dirty. 

As the Washington Post report- 
ed in a prissy front page expose&, 
two little old ladies (a species with 
which the town abounds) paused 
in an amble through the zoo’s 
spanking new $1 million birdhouse 


to peer into a bright alcove atwit- 
ter with motmots, road runners, 
racket-tailed drongos—and these 
two myna birds. At this point, the 
ladies complained to an interested 
newsman, their ears were distinct- 
ly assailed by an unspeakable im- 
precation spoken by one of the 
mynas—they couldn’t say which 
one. This bird, they insisted, had 
uttered—directly and unmistaka- 
bly at them—a two word Anglo- 
Saxonism ending in ‘‘you.” 
Earthy gaffes of this general sort 
are commonplace at all zoos. “It 
always seems,” Dr. Theodore 
Reed, director of the Washington 
zoo, says ruefully, “to be mating 
time at the bear cages whenever a 
kindergarten class goes by.” Fur- 
thermore, there are at the zoo 150 
talking birds, any one of which at 


any moment could cut loose with a 
tiny piece of its feathered mind. 
The phrase which shocked the lit- 
tle old ladies is probably not, in 
fact, altogether surprising coming 
from a myna who has spent any 
time in Washington. Mynas, in 
fact, have a particularly bad repu- 
tation among capital zoo official- 
dom. Way back in the ’20s, the 
zoo’s resident myna was given to 
yelling piteously, invariably as the 
folks from the Audubon Society 
strolled by, ““It’s past feeding time, 
Mac!” A few years later this same 
bird was put on display at an an- 
nual Smithsonian exhibition for 
government brass. Among the 
dignitaries was General Herbert 
Lord, at that time the Director 
of the U.S. Budget, of which the 
Washington zoo’s own budget was 
a part. Asthe general beamed affa- 
bly upon the raffish black bird, it 
cocked an unimpressed eye at him 
and is said to have screamed, 
““Where’s the appropriation?” 





“TI call that impertinent,” Gen- 
eral Lord barked at a hapless zoo 
official. 

‘““So’s your old man!” retorted 
the myna. 

That bird not only was allowed 
to remain but became almost ven- 
erated. President Roosevelt was 
known to inquire after its health. 
But in recent years zoo oflicials 
have grown considerably less tol- 
erant. When the recent cussing 
complaints reached their ears, they 
immediately isolated the two my- 
nas from the viewing public. “I 
don’t want people going around 
saying they can’t bring their chil- 
dren to the zoo,” Dr. Reed said. 

The prime suspect, called Petey 
Boy, was known to be the better 
talker of the pair. Petey Boy was 
given priority attention: a cage 
smack in Dr. Reed’s office where 
the zoo director could form a 
speaking acquaintance and moni- 
tor any off-color English. 

Zoo records indicated that 
Petey Boy had been donated on 
Nov. 14, 1964 by a Mrs. Clyde P. 
Reeves and allegedly only whistled 
and said, “Hello.” 

The other bird, supposedly less 

CONTINUED 
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articulate, was named Mickey. He 
was relegated to the zoo’s base- 
ment along with a baby owland a 
parrot who had lost its tail feath- 
ers. Mickey had been given to the 
zoo on Aug. 16, 1965 by Mrs. 
Winnie Meiselman. 

Neither Petey Boy nor Mickey 
was on the record as much of a 
cusser—or for that matter much of 
anything. They hadn’t been band- 
ed, tagged or tattooed, and Dr. 
Reed had only the recollection of 
keepers to tell him which myna 
had what kind of wattles and how 
big. ‘“Mynas, schmynas,” says 
Dr. Reed, “they come, they go.” 

Petey Boy, it quickly developed, 
had a far livelier repertoire than 
Mrs. Reeves had owned up to. 
Not only did he have a sinister 
Shadow-like cackle, but he also 
screamed, ‘Let me out! Let me 
out! Who are you? Who are you? 
Help! Help!” But the evil four- 
letter expletive? There were times, 
as he worked at his desk, when Dr. 
Reed would perk up and think, 
““By George, he just said it!”” But 
had hereally? The evidence seemed 
far too scratchy. 

Other zoo officials were ultra 
cautious about what they told the 
press, which of course was busily 
churning out editorials and feature 
stories about the big dirty bird 
scandal. “It could have picked up 
the phrase before we acquired it,” 
Donald R. Dietlein, head of the 
zoo’sanimaldivision observed, ““or 
it could have learned it from a 
member of the public when the 
keeper wasn’t looking.” 

Mickey’s former owner, Mrs. 
Meiselman, now came forth with 
information indicating the zoo di- 
rector was auditingthe wrong bird. 
Her Mickey, she said—the one be- 
ing held in the basement— was a 
big foulmouth from way back. As 
she told it, Mickey had learned 
the art from an Israeli sailor at 
a New Year’s affair when both 
parties had more than a few beak- 
fuls. Mickey not only could talk 
dirty in English, Mrs. Meiselman 
claimed, but he could reproduce a 
phrase or two in Hebrew as well. 
Three of her neighbors, she said, 
had refused to allow their children 
to come to her home, thus upset- 
ting a baby-sitting pool she had 
been arranging. Allthis, along with 
Mickey’s sloppy eating habits, had 
induced Mrs. Meiselman to dis- 
patch him to the zoo. Mickey had 
slipped through its screening proc- 


ess, she felt, because his profani- 
ty wasn’t an everyday occurrence, 
just something brought on by loud 
noises—such as New Year’s cele- 
brations, or the chatter of baby- 
sitting pools, or elderly ladies tour- 
ing birdhouses. 

Dr. Reed didn’t buy the Meisel- 
man theory. ‘“You just can’t teach 
a bird in one night,” he main- 
tained. “It takes constant repe- 
tition, like the flushing of a toilet 
or the ringing of a telephone.” 
(Which a lot of mynas, to their 
owners’ chagrin, learn to imitate.) 


A: this point Mrs. Reeves got 
wind of the jam her Petey Boy was 
in and rushed to the rescue. She 
said she had visited the birdhouse 
faithfully every two weeks, and 
Petey was the only talker there 
who amounted to a hill of bird- 
seed, and a clean one, too. ‘“He 
had to be,” she said. ‘The minis- 
ter used to drop in frequently.” 
Furthermore, Mrs. Reeves said, 
the other bird wasn’t Mrs. Meisel- 
man’s Mickey at all, but ‘Little 
Buddy,’ an uncommunicative my- 
na given to the zoo by.adear friend 
of hers, who was even now recover- 
ingin a hospital from an operation 
on her tongue and thus unable.to 
speak out in defense of her bird. 

Zoo officials briefly considered 
another grim prospect—that per- 
haps the speech habits of the guilty 
myna had rubbed off on some of 
the other talking birds and now 
(shudder) perhaps as many as 150 
birds were saying—or at least con- 
templating— That Phrase. But this 
was borrowing trouble. The one 
key issue, after all, was simple: 

Had Petey Boy or Mickey (or 
Little Buddy) really cussed out the 
two elderly bird-listeners? 

After five tense weeks the jury 
came back in. On the basis of close 
observation, officials found both 
mynasinnocent. Preparations were 
made, albeit slowly, to return them 
to public view. The one in the 
basement was a taciturn soul who 
rarely said anything. As for his 
more voluble cage mate up in Dr. 
Reed’s office, ‘“His enunciation is 
not so good,” said Miss Marion 
McCrane, an aide to the director. 

Rationalized Dr. Reed, ““Petey 
Boy has this raucous laugh and 
his diction is lousy. His “Who are 
you? gets more and more sloppy 
and he starts muttering and, if you 
are looking for a dirty word, you 
can misinterpret. 

““Iv’s all in the ear ofthe behold- 
er, concluded the director. 
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Because on Iberia, 
only the plane 
gets more attention than you. 


More and more people are flying Iberia Air Lines today - and with 
good reason. The service is superb. From the moment you check in 
for your flight, things function smoothly, efficiently. You travel relaxed 
and enjoy cuisine and personal attention comparable to that of Spain’s 
finest restaurants. In fact, only the plane gets more attention than you. 





Iberia’s famous Caravelles and DC-8 Fan Jets are meticulosiy cared 
for by expert technicians and flown only by Captains with millions of 
miles of experience. 





Come fly with us soon. For reservations or information, see your travel agent Carmen Gömez has 
or call Iberia. Ticket offices: Brussels, London, Dublin, Manchester, Glasgow, way of antieipating 
Birmingham, Paris, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Berlin, Dusseldorf, Munich, Zurich, your. oxery wiah Fler 
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THIS 
NEW CAMERA 
HS 
BRAINS 


Yashica's ELECTRO 35 may look like other cameras, but it’s 
not. It's new...all-through. It can practically see in the dark. 
Even one small candle gives light enough. Then... just view and 
snap... automatically you have a clear, ‘living’ picture, without 
flash. Even if you’ve never clicked a shutter before. 

Why? Because the ELECTRO 35 is transistorized. Has an 
electronic ‘brain’ that’s so fantastic it can even change exposure 
automatically during picture-taking. 

Sensitive... but not delicate. As you can see above, the solid 
state ‘brain’ is specially protected. Even a jarring drop should make 
little difference to this camera. 

Whether you’re a regular camera pro or an amateur, you’d be 
smart to start taking brilliant pictures automatically with the camera 
with a ‘brain’. Yashica's ELECTRO 35. Try one soon at your dealer’s. 


YASHICA 


YASHICA CO., LTD.: 27-8, 6-chome, Jingumae, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan Telephone: 403-1411 
YASHICA EUROPE G.m.b.H.: 2 Hamburg 28, Billstrasse 28, West Germany Telephone: 78 15 21-25 
YASHICA INC.: 50-17 Queens B’Ivd., Woodside, N.Y. 11377 U.S.A. Telephone: HI 6-5566 
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”’Douwe Baberts”, 


just say 
„Amphora’ 


For AMPHORA is a (famous) 
pipe tobacco by Douwe Egberts. 
But don't twist your tongue 
trying to pronounce Douwe 
Egberts: just say AMPHORA. 
Douwe Egberts’ factory is in 
Utrecht, Holland - atypically Dutch city 
of picturesque gables, friendly canals, and 
cobble-stoned bridges.There’s one 
outstanding thing about the Dutch: their 
knack of making the good things of life just a 
little bit better - their chocolate, J5 
Schiedam "genever; Edam and 
Gouda cheeses. This intriguing = 
collection also includes AMPHORA 
from Utrecht. A very special pipe tobacco. 
Mild and full of flavour (which does not 
mean excessively sweet). Just 
say AMPHORA. Couldtherebe 
a more pleasant way for 
a pipe-smoker to break 
the language barrier? 


AMPHORA 


Regular-Brown Full Aromatic- Red 
Mild Aromatic- Blue 



















A product of Douwe Egberts Koninklijke Tabaksfabriek, Utrecht, Holland 
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A Sinewy Sisterhood 
of Hod Carriers 


Nightfall comes to Upper Chinchew 
Street like a fresh breeze off the South 
China Sea. Softened in neon glow, 
this cluttered lane of laundry-laden 
shop-houses joins the rest of sprawl- 
ing Chinatown in a deep breath as 
Singapore lays aside its daytime du- 
ties as Southeast Asia’s busiest port. 
The dusk enhances the overpowering 
impact on the senses of these bustling 
sidewalks which blend, as does melt- 
ing-pot Singapore, the exotic sights, 
sounds and smells of China, India and 
Malaya. 

In ashadowy niche a gray-bearded 
Sikh in white turban naps on his 
charpoy as two barefoot Chinese kids 
toss a firecracker nearby and dart 
around the corner giggling. A horn- 
honking taxi careening down the nar- 
row street sends three chickens run- 
ning for their lives and brings an 
amused glance from a long-haired, 
gangling Chinese teen-ager wearing 
skin-tight trousers and undershirt 
and eating boiled prawns and rice 
beside a steamy pushcart. Nibbling 
satay, a Malayan charcoal-broiled 
kebab, a lissom Eurasian girl swings 
past in slit-skirted cheongsam, hops 
on the back of a motorcycle and roars 
away with her boyfriend. Down the 
street a gong and tinny cacophony 
signal a wayang, or roadshow, open- 
ing a nightly program of Chinese op- 
era, and from a mosque not far away 
comes the eerie ery of a bilal calling 
Moslems to prayer. A neighborhood 
record shop, open late, blares ampli- 
fied Beatles, while an open door near- 
by reveals a Cantonese family watch- 
ing television— The Flintstones with 
Chinese subtitles. 


Pı of this tableau, yet somehow 
set apart from it by an air of quaint- 
ness and clannishness, four middle- 
aged Chinese women in baggy blue 
shamfoo perch on rough-hewn stools 
around an upturned barrel, playing 
mah-jongg while they gossip, sip 
green tea and puff hoong yin, potent, 
hand-rolled cigarets. These women, 
and others like them clustered along 
the ramshackle street, have anumber 
of things in common: all of them are 
wr'akled and weathered. All are in 
tl,eir mid-50s. And all wear those blue 
shamfoo. They are not the Upper 
Chinchew Street Ladies Auxiliary. 
They are no ordinary women, either. 
Tanned and tough, they are members 
of a sinewy sisterhood called Samsui 


(pronounced sahm-swee), whose call- 
ing is construction work. Members of 
this colorful and rather mysterious 
clan, which played a big role in build- 
ing Singapore, wear a distinctive 
medieval red headdress at work and 
look like curious cardinals. And a 
strange sight it is to watch one of 
these aging acrobats, bent under a 
shoulder pole bearing two buckets of 
cement, shuffle gingerly along the 
planks of spidery scaffolding high 
above the teeming streets. Hatless for 
their customary evening chat, they 
are easily spotted, with their deeply 
tanned faces topped by sharply de- 
fined white foreheads, the part cov- 
ered by their headdress while they 
work under the searing sun. 

“Too much rain this month,’ said 
Chan Mooi, 57, one of the four Sam- 
sui playing mah-jongg. “I got only 
four work days last week. Bad. Four 
dollars 80 cents [$1.60 U.S.] a day.” 

Ah Yang, one of her companions, 
spoke up: “You are lucky. I got only 
four dollars 50 cents [$1.50 U.S.] a 
day.” Another Samsui added: “In 
my coolie room only Piew sum [an 
affectionate term meaning “cousinly 
auntie”] Ah Loke is rich. She can go 
back to China every three years.” 

“Of course,” said Chan Mooi, “she 
works in the day and runs hoong yin 
[eigaret] store at night. And she gets 
money from government welfare.” 

“But she was found out by the 
government last year,” added Ah 
Yang. “ The money already stopped.” 

Chan Mooi said, “I wouldn’t be as 
keen as other piew sum about going 
back to China. I was there six years 
ago. Oh, it was terrible time. Food 
was very short.” 

At that, with the time nearing 
10:30 p.m., the nightly chat broke 
up, and Chan Mooi wearily climbed 
the stairs to the second floor of a 
dilapidated shop-house where she 
shares a tiny cubicle with two other 
Samsui. Both were already asleep. 

When she migrated to Singapore in 
1937 as a young widow from the 
Samsui distriet of China’s Kwangtung 
province, she was part of a vast mi- 
gration. An estimated 200,000 Chi- 
nı se women, driven south by econom- 
ic pressures and hopes of finding hus- 
bands, were admitted to Singapore. 
These women from the north were the 
latest arrivals in a steady stream of 
Chinese immigrant labor that be- 
gan soon after Sır Thomas Stamford 
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measure, Sir, a“ 
whispered the 
barman, ripping 
the label from the 


William Lawson’s Whisky. 


If they knew what it was they’d 
all be clamouring. Rare stuff, this. 
Worth looking for, though, isn’t it sir? 





PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


| WILLIAM 
IMANKTON® 





WILLIAM LAWSON (WHISKY) LTD. 
{PROPRIETORS) 


COATBRIDGE—DUNDEE 
SCOTLAND 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 


DISTILLED IN SCOTLAND 


AND BOTTLED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
UNDER BRITISH GOVERNMENT SUPER VISION 





[ 
a William Lawson’s Whisky, 


blended from the finest malts of 
Scotland’s Highland Distilleries 
U.K: Emandar Ltd., Martini House, Gt. West Rd., Brentford, Middx. - France: ı5 Rue St. Germain, Courbevoie, 


Seine, Paris - Belgium: 108 Rue van den Boogaerde, Brussels 2 - Spain: Rambla de Cataluna ı, Barcelona 
Portugal: Avenida Infante D. Henrique, Lote 312, Lisbon Holland: Verrijn Stuartlaan 32, Rijswijk (Z-H) 
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Before you buy anything, you compare 
all competitive products that come to 
your attention. 


When it comes to GLASS BULBS for TV 
Picture Tubes, you have the time and 
brain saver—ASAHI GLASS COMPANY. 


Check these reasons why ASAHI GLASS 
TV BULBS are used the world over: 


First in Japan, second in the world... 
Asahi Glass manufactures TV glass bulbs, 
individually tested and inspected under the 
most exacting standards, in quantities. At 
home alone, supplying the major portion of 
the demand in a country of more than 20 
million privately owned TV sets. 


Japan’s foremost sheet glass manufacturer, 
Asahi Glass has the background needed to 
produce TV glass bulbs best in quality and 
performance: 60 years experience in the 
integrated manufacturing of sheet glass, soda 
and chemical products, and refractories; the 
most advanced facilities, quality controls and 
glass-bulb manufacturing technology. 


Asahi Glass manufactures TV glass bulbs in 
a wide range of sizes and angles: 6” to 23”, 
90° to 114° for monochrome (gray or tinted) 
Biofe tubes; 19” and 90° for color picture 
ubes. 


Insist on ASAHI Glass Bulbs for your picture tubes. 





For detailed information please write to: 


Glass Bulbs Division 


ASAHI GLASS CO., LTD. 


14, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
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The 
Scene 


Raffles established the port—now the 
world’s fifth busiest—as a British 
trading settlement in 1819. Sold into 
virtual slavery to pay their passage, 
they were jammed into stifling junks 
to ride the monsoon winds to Ma- 
laysia with dreams of returning home 
wealthy. Few made it back to Chi- 
na: few struck it rich. Chan Mooi 
had hopes of remarrying but she nev- 
er did. The daughter of a peasant 
family who lived on a farm near Can- 
ton, she was illiterate and had experi- 
ence only as a field hand. So, like 
thousands of her sister immigrants, 
she turned to carrying bricks, mixing 
cement and shoveling dirt at construc- 
tion sites. That precisely describes 
how she had spent today. She crawled 
into her cot and slept soundly. 


U, at 5 a.m., the three women 


prepared separate breakfasts and ate 


quietly. Chan Mooi had rice, salted’ 


vegetables and salted fish. She took 
half of it with her for lunch when, 
shortly before 7 o’clock, she pulled 
her hardwood shoulder pole from un- 
der the cot and left for the construc- 
tion site, an office building going up 
on Orchard Road in the elite Tanglin 
section. The contractor gave her and 
two dozen other workers a ride there 
in his dragon-painted truck. The day 
was clear and would be long and hot, 
as usual. 

As the work gang peeled off for as- 
signed tasks, Chan Mooi was told to 
mix cement. Wielding a long hoe, she 
bent to her job with quiet, let’s-get- 
it-done resolution. Male laborers paid 
her no attention. She finished at mid- 
morning and, with the temperature 
already at about 90, moved into the 
shade for a smoke. Another Samsui 
from Upper Chinchew Street stopped 
to chat about their mutual worry: 
urban renewal plans to level their 
squalid street in the next couple of 
years for high-rise apartments. 

“It will mean much trouble for 
us,’ lamented Chan Mooi. “The rent 
for our coolie room is only $15 [$5 
U.S.] a month. I don’t think we can 
get a room as cheap elsewhere.” 

At this point the contractor point- 
ed out a stack of several hundred 
bricks for Chan Mooi to haul to the 
fourth floor. She resignedly picked up 
her shoulder pole, took off her san- 
dals for surer footing and scouted the 
route. She saw that she would have 
to negotiate two unfinished flights of 
stairs, one ladder, two plank-width 
bridges and a stretch of scaffold- 
ing. About average, she thought, but 
tough enough for her to call to a pass- 
ing Samsui, with a little laugh: “It 
won’t be an easy day for me after all.” 

It wasn’t. But to Chan Mooi, the 
assignment was not unreasonable. 


SINGAPORE 


Stacking five bricks on a traylike de- 
vice at each end of the shoulder pole 
—10 bricks weigh about 80 pounds— 
the sturdy little Samsui, who weighs 
only 109 pounds, began her labor. 
Except for a 30-minute break for the 
breakfast leftovers, Chan Mooi ma- 
neuvered nimbly along the rigorous 
route all afternoon, back and forth, 
up and down, with hardly arest. Even 
up where a misstep would have been 
her last, her pace was steady. 

Knocking off at dusk, Chan Mooi 
gathered remnants of discarded plank- 
ing to hawk as firewood and empty 
paper bags to sell to cement dealers— 
these usually bring about 25€ U.S.— 
then climbed aboard the truck for a 
ride home. After a dinner of fish balls 
and cucumbers with her two room- 
mates in their candlelit cubicle, she 
went with them down to the dank, 
dingy sidewalk to chat with their sis- 
ter redhats under the dim street lights. 

Chan Mooi’s brick-toting job was 
good for several more days’ work. 
Over the year she earns an average 
of $40 U.S. a month working on a 
daily contract basis. Idle days are 
spent hawking, picking up discarded 
or damaged fruits and vegetables, 
sprucing them up at home and selling 
them at a profit. Sometimes she hangs 
around waterfront warehouses gath- 
ering bits of spilled rice, netting in a 
few hours enough rice to live on that 
day and often with some left over to 
sell. She will resort to this rather than 
dip into her savings. She won’t say 
how much money she has saved. But. 
all Samsui are frugal. One killed in a 
construction accident was found to 
have $1,700 U.S. in her moneybelt. 
Others tuck their savings into the red 
headgear, their sunshield creation 
which resembles the Indian Sikh tur- 
ban topped by a wide, flat folded 
brim which shades much of the face 
and neck like a small umbrella. As a 
rule, women of this thrifty sisterhood 
don’t trust banks. 

The sight of redhats high in the 
scaffolding is growing rare in Singa- 
pore as the West’s ways take over. 
High-rise apartment houses have re- 
moved thousands from slums. Sons 
and grandsons ofpennilessimmigrants 
now have their own homes and TV 
sets and cars, send their kids to col- 
lege and get caught in traffic jams. 
The Samsui are losing ground to their 
advancing years as well as to huge, 
chugging cranes and other mecha- 
nized techniques of modern construc- 
tion. Soon they will fade from the 
scene. Singapore will continue to get 
built without Chan Mooi and her 
piew sum but the process will seem 
much more prosaic. You just can’t 
get the kind of help you used to, 
anywhere in the world. 


by Dan Coggin 





James Burrough'’s stroke of genius 


How one man’s fine palate made Beefeater today’s top London export gin... 
sipped, savoured and cherished from Tenerife to Tahiti 


Like all the best ideas in the world, the recipe for 
Beefeater was the creation of one man. James 
Burrough. 


In the blaze of his inspiration one autumn 
over a hundred years ago, he committed his 
remarkable new recipe for gin to the pages of a 
small leather-bound book—a book we mention 
with quiet veneration for Beefeater is still made 
the same way today. 


James Burrough’s recipe demanded and still 
demands ingredients of the noblest and the rarest 
kind. Ripe junipers from the high Italian slopes. 
Plump oranges from the valleys of Seville. Angelica 
from Belgium. And finest Coriander from the 
English county of Essex. All these are subtly 
blended with a host of delicate herbs and spices 
gathered in the remotest corners of the world. 


But a gin does not achieve greatness with 
ingredients alone. First there’s the crystal-clear 
spring water that James Burrough stipulated so 
strietly for his new gin. Then the pure London 
spirit, clear and clean so that not a trace of alien 
flavour disturbs the final delicate taste. 


That’s why we still insist that Beefeater be 
distilled no less than three times—in the hand- 
beaten copper stills in which the finest gin has 
always been prepared (incomparable even today). 
And at every stage, the sharp-eyed stillman 
patiently watches, sampling with constant care 
to ensure the utter perfection of the distillation. 


As for the final blend, the secret formula has 
been carefully guarded in the Burrough family 
these many generations. Today it is known only 
to six staunchly silent men. 


And as you sip your glass of Beefeater, it is 
pleasing to reflect that the subtly dry, entieingly 
light taste is the same as that which so enthralled 
James Burrough over a century ago. Today you’ll 
find Beefeater quietly but persuasively presiding 
over occasions everywhere, bringing together places 
as diverse as Tenerife and Tahiti. 


But isn’t it time you tried the gin with a 


stroke of genius? 


BEEFEATER GIN 


distilled from pure grain London spirit by the 
Burrough family for over a century 





Here you’ll meet the Astorians 
atthe Cowes-Regatta, Isle of Wight 


You find them all over the world... but not everywhere. 
Because they are really a breed by themselves. 
Cosmopolitan. Sophisticated. They smoke ASTOR because 
the Waldorf-Astoria Cigarette is internationally 

recognized as the supreme refinement of smoking pleasure. 


c2 





Austria 
Belgium 
Canary Islands 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Holland 
Italy 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
U.S.A. 





S.13,- 

F. 15,- 
Ptas.11,— 
F. 2,80 
DM 2,- 
Dr. 16,- 
f. 1,50 

L. 420 
Esc. 15,50 
Ptas. 24,— 
Skr. 4,30 
Fr. 1,50 
$-,80 


20 Waldorf-Astoria Cigarettes 
American Blend, Filter, Cork 


AKAI 


TAPE RECORDER 


«+ Pride in 
Quality 
for Your 
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Solid State Tape Deck and 
Pre-main Amplifier 

This wonderful combination consisting of the 
X-100D and the AA-5000, includes the widely 
acclaimed cross field head in the Tape Deck. 
The music power is 110 watts in this new 
solid state stereo pre-main amplifier. This 
remarkable set produces a clarity of all 
sounds with a wide frequency response, 
ranging from 40—23,000 cps. 
A beautiful wooden frame enhances the 
appearance of this remarkable set, which 
can be used in the home or elsewhere. 
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105" Reel Studio Type 

Stereo Tape Recorder 
One of the best among Akai’s tape recorders. 
Besides the 10-1/2” reel feature, this 4-track 
stereo monaural recording and piayback 
recorder also has the specially designed 
Cross Field Head permitting wide frequency 
response of 30 to 24,000 cps at 7-1/2 ips. 
Direct drive capstan and the newly designed 
outrotor motor. 50 watts all transistorized 
ST BSHICHelunllite 
Other features are sound over sound, auto- 
matic stop and shut off, automatic tape 
lifter mechanisms and a special 90. kc biased 
for recording of FM multiplex. 


AKAI TRADING CO., LTD. 
AKAI ELECTRIC CO.,LTD. 


nge of US Army 

e write to.the head office in Toky 

urther information or visit our Frankfu 
a demonstration. 
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UNDER THE GLOCK, A SNIPER 
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KILLER’S PERCH. On the 29th-floor during the exchange of fire between 
observation platform of the Adminis- police officers and sniper Charles 
tration Building (/eft), 280 feet above Whitman, shielded by the parapet, 
the University of Texas campus in as bystanders on the ground (above) 
Austin, a puff of dust and smoke rrises crouch behind cars for protection. 


WITH 31 MINUTES TO LIVE 
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THEN SUDDENLY THE MADNESS WAS ENDED 


Finally 90 minutes of indiscrim- 
inate slaughter came to an end. So 
did the life of Charles Whitman, 
gunned down by a policeman 
(right) overcome by the monstrous 
event. When Whitman dollied an 
arms-laden trunk across the lobby 
ofthe Administration Building, he 
had already killed his wife and 
mother. Before he died he killed 
12 more and wounded 31—the 
most savage one-man rampage in 
the history of American crime. 

What Whitman was doing was 
so outrageous, so hard to grasp, 
that people could not believe it. 
Amid the spanging gunfire, stu- 
dents ambled to Chambers res- 
taurant as on any other summer 
day. Girls went on admiring the 
clothes in the windows of the 
Co-Ed shop. Browsers at the Uni- 
versity News glanced up, but only 
briefly, from their books. 

A boy and girl were killed in 
front of a bookstore. When a 
group of gawkers gathered across 
the street Whitman struck again, 
wounding three. A man died when 
he bent to help a pregnant woman 
—her child was stillborn. 

A store manager was skepti- 
cal as three boys crawled in from 
the sidewalk, moaning. ‘““We’re 
across the street from a big univer- 
sity,” she said later, “and I wasn’t 
about to fall for that. And then 
I saw the blood—so much blood.” 


COP WHO ENDED IT. Patrolman 
Ramiro Martinez (right) is wracked 
with emotion as he tells how he killed 
Whitman, who lies sprawled (above) 
where he fell on observation platform. 


SNIPER’S VICTIM. Stunned onlook- 
ers watch officers remove the body of 
a woman (left) who was killed when 
s;hecame upon Whitman in the tower, 
before he took aim at people below. 
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1 PAUL CLAUDIA 
SONNTAG RUTT 


THE KILLER'S ARSENAL, 


WHITMAN’S ARSENAL. Like a gun 
collector’smuseum, Whitman’s weap- 
ons and supplies are exhibited in the 
Austin police line-up room. The foot- 
locker in which he carried the three 
rifles, shotgun and two pistols is at 
upper right. “Anything that boy 
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ROBERT 
BOYER 


could see, hecould shoot,’’ Whitman’s 
father said after the massacre. ‘Those 
guns aren’t to blame for anything.” 
Two rifles, pistol case and camera in 
foreground were found in Whitman’s 
home. He also took along an alarm 
clock and cans of peaches, sausages. 
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MOTHER AND WIFE. Wearing his 
Marine uniform and sharpshooter 
medal, Whitman posed happily with 
his mother in 1959. His wife Kath- 
leen is shown in high school photo. 


MAP OF DEATH 
AT TEXAS U. 


This aerial view of the University of 
Texas, looking east from Guadalupe 
Street (‘The Drag’) to the football 
stadium, shows where Charles Whit- 
man picked off his victims from the 
university tower, which is circled in 
white. Numbers on the aerial photo- 
graph correspond to numbers along- 
side the portraits and indicate where 
these people were killed. The Xs 
mark spots where people were wound- 
ed. land 2 18-year-old friends, Paul 
Sonntag and Claudia Rutt, walk- 
ing in front of the university co-op 
store. The X just to the left of where 
the pair were slain is the site of 
the Sheftall jewelry store at 2268 
Guadalupe Street whose window was 
pierced by bullets (see cover). 3 Rob- 
ert Boyer, 33, visiting mathematics 
professor, on his way to lunch with a 
colleague. 4 Policeman Billy Speed, 
22, struck while running toward the 
tower. 5 Roy Schmidt, 29, an elec- 
trical service repairman, hit returning 
to his truck from a routine call. 6, 
7 and 8 Mrs. Edna Townsley, 51, 
university employe at the tower; 
Mrs. Marguerite Lamport, 45, and 
Mark Gabour, 15, on a sightseeing 
visit to the tower. 9 Thomas Eckman, 
19, a freshman, walking across the 
campus after an anthropology class. 
10 Harry Walchuk, 38, graduate gov- 
ernment student, shot at a newsstand 
while taking a lunch break from a li- 
brary study period. II Thomas Ash- 
ton, 22, attendinga Peace Corps train- 
ing session on campus. 12 Thomas 
Karr, 24, a senior. Whitman’s arsenal 
included a 6-mm Remington Mag- 
num rifle with a four-power scope, a 
.35-caliber Remington automatic ri- 
fle, a .30-caliber carbine, a 12-gauge 
sawed-offshotgun, a 357 Magnum pis- 
tol and a 9-mm Luger pistol. On the 
tower Whitman fired a final wild shot 
at Patrolman Martinez. Martinez 
emptied his revolver into Whitman’s 
body. Anotherpatrolmanthenopened 
up and blasted him with a shotgun. 
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CHARLIE WHITMAN: THE EAGLE SCOUT WHO 
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by DAVID NEVIN 


AUSTIN 
harles J. Whitman was a man 
who carefully hid himself behind 
a sunny face of good nature and 
warmth. Scores of people were 
fond of him, but probably only 
one really knew him well. She was 
married to him, and she is dead. 

When Whitman came down, 
very dead, from the tower on a 
cart, his friends were incredulous. 
A slight, thoughtful boy named 
Gary Boyd, who had shared class- 
es with Whitman, said, ““That’s 
not the Charlie Whitman I knew. 
When he got up there he was some- 
body else... .” 

Boyd was right. The Charlie 
Whitman he knew didn’t exist. 

Boyd saw Whitman as “a real 
all-America boy.” He was big, 
strong, handsome, neat, hard- 
working. He was pleasant to be 
around and interesting to talk 
with. He spoke ill of no one—ex- 
cept, occasionally, his father—and 
he tried to speak well of many peo- 
ple. His grades were excellent. He 
enjoyed civic work, loved his wife, 
admired his professors and seemed 
to have no enemies. 

But he was also a violent man. 
He bit his nails to the quick and 
perspired “rings of sweat on the 
coldest days.” He was a meticu- 
lous perfectionist. He worked on 
engineering projects with passion- 
ate intensity’ but did not care for 
engineering or intend to remain in 
it. What he said in deep, intimate 
conversations seemed to change 
from person to person. 

There appears no question that, 
at the end, he hated his powerful, 
dominant father. Late one night 
he sat in the home of Barton D. 
Riley, an Austin architect and lec- 
turer in the U.T. school of engi- 
neering. “If my father walked in 
that door right now,” he said, ‘I 
would kill him.” 

“Charles,” Riley said, ‘‘you 
don’t mean that.” 

“I certainly do,’ said Whitman. 

Yet at about this same time the 
elder Whitman came to Austin to 
visit. Charles introduced him to 
A.J.Vinicik, an Austin real estate 
man on whose recommendation 
Charles had become scoutmaster 
of a local troop. The two older 


sation and Vinicik was astounded 
to learn after the violence that 
Charles had disliked his father. 

Nor had Whitman always been 
the sunny, smiling lad his friends 
in the engineering school knew. 
Robert Ross, now a San Antonio 
businessman, recalls a poker game 
among friends in 1962 when he was 
a university sophomore. Whitman 
wore a 10-gallon hat. They played 
all night and at dawn Ross bet 
$190. Whitman called and lost. 
Whitman wrote a check for $190 
and tossed it to Ross. The check 
bounced; the bank would only say 
that Whitman’s account had been 
closed. Ross is 50 pounds lighter 
than Whitman and it was with 
trepidation that he called to de- 
mand his money. He found Whit- 
man Iying on a dormitory bunk 
in his underwear throwing a huge 
hunting knife into a closet door. 
Whitman grinned. “Look, kid,” 
he said, “my family is loaded. Tl 
get you the money. Don’t worry 
about it.” The check was never 
made good. 

That same year, 1962, Whitman 
married Kathleen Leissner, a pret- 
ty girl who was studying teach- 
ing. Kathy plainly loved him—but 
there is evidence she also feared 
him. He had joined the Marines 
in 1959 and was studying on an 
ROTC scholarship. His grades fell 
in 1963 and he returned to active 
duty to finish his hitch. 

A young woman named Edith 
Molberg roomed with Kathy while 
Whitman was away, and she re- 
calls that he beat his wife several 
times when he came home on 
leave. Kathy lived in terror of an 
accidental pregnancy, since Whit- 
man had decided to delay children 
until he was through school. 

Whitman was preoccupied with 
firearms. He had grown up in a 
household in which weapons were 
common, and he owned both pis- 
tols and rifles and was a good 
shot. Among the charges in his 
Marine court martial in late 1963 
—gambling, usury and threaten- 
ing to kick out another Marine’s 
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GREW UP WITH A TORTURED MIND 


teeth for failure to pay a debt— 
was the unauthorized possession 
of a small, unmilitary pistol. And 
at home, Kathy confided to her 
landlady that she was afraid to 
turn her husband’s Luger over to 
the landlady for safekeeping for 
fear “he’ll beat me again.” This 
pistol—purchased, according to 
Charlie’s father, when he was a 
Marine at Guantänamo Bay— was 
part of his arsenal on the tower. 

Whitman’s best friend upon his 
return to school in January of 
1965 was Larry Fuess, a muscular 
and handsome young architectural 
student with uncommon percep- 
tion. Fuess knew that Charlie be- 
lieved his father had beaten his 
mother. He also thought Char- 
lie’s chief fear was that he was in- 
heriting his father’s traits. A psy- 
chiatrist—to whom Whitman de- 
scribed two beatings given Kathy 
— thought the same thing. 


l- school again, Whitman’s at- 
titudes changed. He shifted from 
straight engineering to architec- 
tural engineering. His grades im- 
proved radically; so did his gen- 
eral attitude. And yet the pres- 
sures under which he purposely put 
himself seemed greater than ever. 

He worked terribly hard. He 
carried 13 to 19 credit hours—15 
hours is a normal full load. He 
also worked variously as a bank 
teller, a finance company collector 
and a clothing store salesman. 
Still his grades held up. Last fall he 
had nearly straight A’s, and this 
spring he held a B average. Other 
students asked his help, which he 
gave graciously. 

But to Whitman his best was nev- 
er good enough. Barton Riley re- 
calls a night when Whitman came 
to his house in despair because a 
project was not finished on time. 

Another night, Whitman sud- 
denly sat down at Riley’s piano, 
and splendid music poured out for 
an hour and a half. Fuess was 
surprised when he heard of this. 
Riley hadn’t known that Whitman 
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refused to play for his friends. 
None of his friends knew that 
Whitman was preparing to be- 
come a real estate broker. Despite 
his heavy schedule, he studied, 
took and passed the state licens- 
ing examination for real estate 
salesmen (at the time of his death 
he was a licensed and bonded 
salesman in the office of his friend 
from scouting, A. J. Vinicik— 
though he never sold anything). 
During this period Whitman 
returned to scouting. He had been 


an Eagle Scout at 12, a considera-- 
‚ble achievement, and now, as Vini- 


cik put it, “He probably took up 
scouting just where he had left it 
as a boy. It was easy for him be- 
cause he still was a boy.” He took 
the boys camping, and on long 
hikes and nature trail studies. He 
taught them marksmanship in the 
careful, meticulous way of a man 
who knows and respects firearms. 
He used to hang a clothespin on a 
wire fence, start it spinning with 
.22 slugs and keep it spinning until 
the wood shattered. But after a few 
months he abandoned scouting. 

Fuess recalls that Whitman was 
goaded by self-discipline, and that 
in turn he goaded Kathy. He set 
up a small gymnasium in his ga- 
rage. “Wouldn’t you think we 
would have enough self-discipline 
to exercise every day?” he would 
ask Kathy. Fuess and his pretty 
wife Elaine would look curiously 
at Whitman, for Kathy’s figure 
was trim and neat and it was his 
own that troubled him. 

In March, Whitman’s mother 
left his father and came to Austin 
to live. Whitman drove to Florida 
and brought her back. It seemed 
to disturb him deeply; he decided 
to quit school. Without telling 
even his wife, he resigned from col- 
lege and sold his books and equip- 
ment. Fuess heard about this and 
went to Whitman’s apartment to 
find him packing. Fuess asked 
him what he planned. Whitman 
thought he might travel the coun- 
try, from city to city: “I don’t 
know. I’ve just got to do it.” 





THE WHITMANS. Charlie (above) 
told a college psychiatrist that his fa- 
ther (bottom picture) was ‘‘brutal” 
and “‘“domineering.” His parents sep- 
arated five months ago. Top right: 
He kisses his bride, Kathleen, at their 
1962 wedding in Needville, Texas. 















Whitman’s faculty adviser, 
meanwhile, was alarmed. He called 
Whitman in, concluded that his 
troubles were largely financial and 
arranged a quasi-scholarship at 
Texas A&M. Whitman agreed. 
That afternoon he told Kathy he 
was leaving her. Later they went to 
the Fuess apartment, and Kathy 
kept asking, “But Charlie, why, 
why?’ He couldn’t answer. He 
shook his head. 

Fuess noticed something that 
had been present all day: far from 
showing the agony ofa man under 
great stress, Whitman was calm. 

That night Fuess called Barton 
Riley. Riley is 41, muscular, an ex- 
Marine who was at Iwo Jima. He 
can be tough when he chooses. It 
was late but he called Whitman. 

“This is ridiculous,’’ hesnapped. 
“You are not going to do it.” 

Riley told Whitman to skip the 
classes he had under Riley until 
he caught up in the others, then re- 
turn and buckle down. Whitman 
said, “Yes sir.”’ Within 10 minutes 
of Fuess’s call to Riley, Whitman 
called Fuess and said, ‘T’ll be 
there tomorrow.” The next day 
Whitman saw Riley. He grinned. 
‘Thank you, sir,” he said. 


BUM CHECK. Whitman wrote check 
for $190 (left) to cover gambling debt 
in 1962 to schoolmate Robert Ross, 
who received bank form with “ac- 
count closed” notice, never collected. 





His decision to leave had been 
made on the instant. His decision 
to stay was just as quick. Then, 
as if nothing had happened, he 
went on to recoup his class posi- 
tion and emerge with excellent 
grades. It left Fuess and Riley 
puzzled. 

Kathy Whitman persuaded her 
husband to visit the university 
health center psychiatrist. Dr. 
M.D. Heatly immediately realized 
something that none of Whitman’s 
friends suspected. ‘He readily 
admits,’’ the psychiatrist wrote in 
a report, “having overwhelming 
periods of hostility....... Repeated 
inquiries attempting to analyze his 
exact experiences were not t00 suc- 
cessful with the exception of his 


CONTINUED 
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FROM TODDLER TO U.S. MARINE, HE SHOWED 


WHITMAN contınued 


vivid reference to ‘thinking about 
going up on the tower with a deer 
rifle and start shooting people.’ ” 
The remark did not then alarm the 
doctor. Patients frequently make 
sweeping statements of general 
hostility. Heatly made an appoint- 
ment for Whitman a week later. 
Whitman never came back. 


0. the Thursday before the 
deadly Monday, a student named 
Tom Brightman borrowed Whit- 
man’s classroom notes. Whitman 
was gracious, as usual, but told 
Brightman he needed to study 
them himself that night. The ex- 





change indicates that on Thurs- 
day, Whitman was still a serious 
student. 

But on Sunday evening, Larry 
and Elaine Fuess went by Whit- 
man’s home, as they frequently 
did, and he had changed. Kathy 
was at work and he was alone. 
When they came in his typewriter 
was set out and he said casually, 
‘‘I was writing to a friend in Wash- 
ington whom I haven’t seen in five 
years.” But the machine was empty 
and there was only blank paper 
beside it. 

The Fuesses believe now that 
the deadly pattern had started and 
that they interrupted it and that 
he tolerated the interruption, per- 
haps even enjoyed it. They talked 
for about two hours, until 9:30 
p.m., and Fuess noticed that Whit- 
man was completely calm. He had 
stopped biting his nails. Fuess 
mentioned this and Whitman just 
grinned. There were two serious 
quizzes the next day and they 
talked briefly about them. Whit- 
man said matter-of-factly that he 
didn’t know the answers, had not 
covered the work and did not in- 
tend to take the quizzes. 

Whitman was to pick up Kathy 
at 10 p.m. She had worked a split 
shift—in the morning and again 
at night in her summer job at the 
telephone company—and in the 
interval he had taken her to din- 
ner and to a movie. It was obvious 
they had had a delightful time to- 
gether. Twice Whitman began a 
sentence he did not finish. ‘“It’s a 
shame,’ he said, “that she should 
have to work all day and then 
come home to...” 

They left and Whitman drove 
away to pick up Kathy. Within a 
few hours his mother, in her apart- 
ment, was dead, and in a few hours 
more, Kathy was dead. 

The next afternoon, with the 
dead and wounded scattered like 
leaves on the ground, Larry Fuess 
crouched by a building and won- 
dered, as did everyone else on the 
campus, who in God’s name was 
up there. The name of Charlie 
Whitman flashed across his mind, 
and he was instantly ashamed that 
he could think such a thing of a 
friend. When it was over, Larry 
saw Charlie’s body carried from 
the tower. 


RAISED WITH GUNS. Whitman held 
two of his father’s rifles for a pic- 
ture when he was two (right). At 17 
(Christmas 1958) he and brothers 
Patrick (left) and John were photo- 
graphed with toy gun. As a Marine, 
Charlie posed a year later with a rifle. 





AN EASY FAMILIARITY WITH GUNS 
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A Flying Finale 





final game was photographed by 


Lire’s Arthur Rickerby asa West 
German player “headed” ball 


xtraordinary moment in the 


away from his goal. England won 
in a 30-minute overtime by 4-2. 


A ter the win, young London- 
ers swept into Trafalgar Square 
for flag-waving celebration, nois- 
iest since V-E Day. It was Eng- 
land’s first championship since 
Cup competition began in 1930. 


for Coveted World Cup 


CONTINUED 








CUoiisions with kickers like brawny 
Argentine above felled many players. 
West Germany’s Lothar Emmerich 
(top of page) curls up in agony. Eng- 
land’s Jack Charlton (top right) uses 


A Tourney 
of Jollts 
and Joys 


Kicking with legs that seemed 
made of steel, “'heading” the ball 
with pool-cue accuracy and fly- 
ing through the air like supermen 
turned Nijinskys, the world’s best 
football players grappled, kicked 
and collided in one of the most ex- 
ceiting sports spectacles ever wit- 
nessed. In the final game of the 
tournament at London’s Wem- 
bley Stadium, West Germany was 
pitted against England for the in- 
ternational championship of the 
world’s most widely played and 
attended sport, and the honor and 
pride of both nations rode on ev- 
ery play. Over 93,000 fans in the 
stands—and 500 million TV spec- 
tators all over the world— saw 
the English outplay the precision- 
drilled Germans. Said the scrappy 
little English back Nobby Stiles: 
““We’d come too long a way to lose 
it on the last ’urdle, ’adn’t we?” 
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feet to upend a German. At right, 
Germans leave a Russian limp and 
prone. Below, after scoring the goal 
that beat Argentina, England’s Geoff 
Hurst embraces teammate Alan Ball. 





Hear both sides. 





Listening to local news and opinion all the time won’t hurt your ears, 
but it can do strange things to your eyes. 

Pretty soon you start seeing things exclusively in black and white. 

And distant happenings tend to blur and become dangerously unreal. 
For this condition, Sony has a wonderfully therapeutic device. The 
TR-1000 Medium Wave/Short Wave radio. 

It's got 3 short-wave bands, a medium-wave band, 10 transistors, a 
4"x6” speaker, extra-fine fine-tuning and a 4%2-foot antenna. 
Which means it can take a nice, sweet, comforting piece of news from 


your local station: 
$ 


“...according to informed sources, sporadic demonstrations by dis- i 
organized insurgent elements continue, but a small force of govern- 
ment police has been able to keep the situation under control and the 
demonstrators have caused no significant disruption...” 


bring it up close, swing it around, and drop it in your lap like a bomb: 
“...reporting to you from the capital. The city is under siege. Essen- 
tial services have virtually ceased and government troops have repelled 
four separate advances so far today by rebel mobs, sustaining severe 
casualties each time — And here they come again! There must be 5- 
or 600 of them. Riot police are swarming from behind the barbed-wire 
barricad«s. There goes the first tear-gas grenade. A second grenade. 
Streams of (cough) dense white smoke are boiling out, filling— (cough) 
filling the air with— Police are literally pouring into the street now. 
Rioters are being knocked senseless to the ground; the avenue is lit- 
tered with injured...” 
After a few doses of short-wave you start to see things a little differently. 
In fact, one of the things you’ll see is that very 
few people see things the way you do. 
And it's even possible that you’ hear a bloody 
thingortwothat’l| have youfoamingatthe mouth. 
But that comes with the radio. 
We don’t arrange for what you hear. We just 


arrange for you to hear it very well. 
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WORLD CUP continue 


AR tsowleigine the cheers of 93,- 
000 football fans, England’s captain 
Bobby Moore waves the small but 
mighty World Cup which had been 


presented to him by the Queen. Even 
the Germans seemed content as their 
manager mused: “It is not so bad 
to finish second to a great team.” 


GERMANTE. 2 








IN THE U.S. ITS MARTINI & ROSSI, IN THE REST OF THE WORLD IT’S SIMPLY MARTINI, WHEREVER YOU ARE, IT'S THE SAME SUPERB VERMOUTH. 


"Wermouth on the rocks... 


MARTINI & ROSSI 
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...Superb!’ 
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mean by a new radio? 


aren’t all radios the same? 


Not really. You see it takes years to develop a new 
radio and performance can vary a lot. 

Consider this model—the RF-5000. It’s a portable 
radio with a difference...it actually does something 
new! For technical excellence it has no less than 30 
transistors and diodes. And with 11 bands, including 
FM, AM, Short Wave and amateur bands, plus 5 
antennas and two superb hi-fi speakers, you can re- 
ceive the whole broadcasting world. Now portable 


listening gains an entirely new dimension. This is what 
N is meant by a new radio and this is what you get 

2 from National. 
atıona But this radio is only one of literally thousands of 
INES GEN National products, ranging from flat irons to prefabri- 
cated houses. Every new National product is backed 
by a comprehensive system of research and develop- 
ment and is produced under conditions of the strictest 
quality control. 
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Mnläpupose radio checking machine clusive to National 

National is the brand name of Matsushita Electric— 
a creative company which looks to the future. Here 
eight large laboratories undertake a constant search 
for new products. There are also specialized research 
institutes at each of our 40 manufacturing departments. 

National products are sold, serviced and relied on 
in 120 countriess— your guarantee of a good product. 

When next you look for an appliance, ask to see 
the National range— where the word new has a special 
meaning. 
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The authors are members of the Los 
Angeles Times staff which won a 
Pulitzer prize for Watts coverage. 
This adaptation is from their book 
Burn, Baby, Burn! published in 
U.S. by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


MM... and Ronald Frye 


were, by their own admissions, in- 
experienced drinkers. Marquette 
was 21; his stepbrother Ronald 
was 22. Marquette and Ronald 
each offered different estimates at 


Ablaze with anger, a rioter spits out his hatred of white cops. A plainclothesman searches people 





different times about the number 
of screwdrivers they had on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, Aug. 11, 
1965. Each also supplied different 
versions of where and when. But 
it is enough to know that the two 
Negroes had been drinking vodka 
and orange juice during the after- 
noon—.and possibly into the early 
evening. Marquette Frye, in all 
probability, was drunk. 
According to Joseph Lee Ga- 
bel, a tow-truck driver who ob- 
served Marquette at close range 


caught walking Ihe streets of Watts after curfew. 


shortly after 7 p.m.: “Well, put 
it this way. If he wasn’t drunk, 
he was either crazy or doped.” 


At about 7 p.m. on Aug. 11 
Marquette Frye sat behind the 
wheel of an aged gray Buick, 
traveling north on Avalon Bou- 
levard at a point just south of 
the Los Angeles city limits and 
several blocks west of Watts, the 
Negro ghetto. The automobile 
was the property of Marquette’s 
mother, Rena, and his stepfa- 


ther, Wallace Frye. Marquette’s 
lone passenger was Ronald Frye. 
Along El Segundo Boulevard in 
an area covered by the California 
Highway Patrol, Marquette’s car 
attracted the attention of the 
driver of a pickup truck. This 
man, a Negro, slipped into ano- 
nymity after hailing Highway 
Patrolman Lee Minikus. 
“That’s a reckless driver,’ the 
man told Minikus and the pa- 
trolman recalls: “I pursued the 
car northbound on Avalon from 
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approximately 122nd, where I 
started my clock. I clocked the 
defendant at approximately 50 
miles in a 35 mph zone.” 
Approaching 119th Street, 
Minikus turned on his motorcy- 
cle’s flashing red light and sound- 
ed its siren. By now both pursuer 
and pursued were within the city 
of Los Angeles. The two vehicles 
traveled past Doyne’s Medical 
Clinic, the A&J Market (liquors 
and groceries), the Grace Temple 
Baptist Church and the building 





housing Gaines’ Barber Shop, 
where a 20-year-old woman bar- 
ber named Joyce Ann Gaines was 
preparing to cut a man’s hair. 
“There’s a cop behind you,” 
Ronald said to Marquette. 
Marquette saw the flashing red 
light in his mirror and almost im- 
mediately pulled to a stop on the 
east side of Avalon between 116th 
Place and 116th Street. As Lee 
Minikus stopped his cycle and 
got off it, Marquette stepped un- 
certainly from the car. By the 
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time Marquette Frye and Patrol- 
man Lee Minikus were on the 
sidewalk, sparring verbally in a 
cautious but friendly way, 25 or 
30 observers had streamed from 
nearby apartments and walkways 
and encircled them. All were Ne- 
groes, for this was a totally Negro 
neighborhood, and some, on this 
hot evening, were sipping from 
beer cans. They were good- 
natured and rather amused at 
what they considered the com- 
edy supplied by Marquette Frye. 
Joyce Ann Gaines, at the barber- 
shop four blocks to the south, 
spotted the commotion and be- 
gan walking toward it. 


Lee Minikus was the picture of 
police-textbook propriety—efh- 
cient, agreeable, authoritative. 
He asked Marquette Frye for his 
driver’s license. Marquette ex- 
plained that he had lost it a few 
days earlier. Then Minikus, who 
“noticed an odor of alcohol,” put 
Marquette through a “field so- 
briety test””—having him walk a 
straight line and touch his fingers 
to his nose. In Minikus’ opinion, 
Marquette failed the test. Mini- 
kus informed Marquette that he 
was under arrest. 

Minikus was smiling because 
it appeared to him that “there 
couldn’t have been a better ap- 
proach between oflicer and de- 
fendant.” Marquette Frye was 
thinking the same thing. Later 
Marquette would say: “The ofh- 
cer that stopped me was as polite 
as an officer of the law can be. I 
was joking with the officer—l 
mean, we was getting along.” 
Now, grinning engagingly, Mar- 
quette said, “Man, you ain’t go- 
ing to have to take me to jail.” 

Minikus radioed for his backup 
officer and a transport car to carry 
Marquette to the sheriff’s station, 
since it was his impression that 
the arrest had been made in coun- 
ty territory. Robert Lewis, the 
backup oflicer, and Larry Ben- 
nett, driver of the transport car, 
responded quickly. When they 
arrived, Ronald Frye, who had 
remained inside the Buick after 
Minikus stopped it, got out ’be- 
cause: “A little crowd started 
gathering and they were joking 
and the crowd was laughing. So I 
got out to hear. You know—to 
laugh a little bit myself.” 

Two miles away in suburban 
Compton, an auto service known 
as South East Tow got a request 
to pick up the Buick for impound- 
ing, and Joseph Lee Gabel went 
out. At the time, Rena Frye, 
Marquette’s mother, was in her 
apartment less than a block away. 
“When the lady came and got 
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A family’s 
fight with the 
police set off 


the chaos 


me,” she said later, “I was sitting 
there, about 10 minutes after 7. 
I was cooking a rabbit, and she 
came and told me they had Mar- 
quette and Ronald and were tak- 
ing them to jail.” 

Mrs. Frye, 49, was a small wom- 
an with placid features and a slow 
manner of speech, but capable of 
swift movement. Her loose-fitting 
dress flapping, she cut through 
an alley, across two courtyards 
and bustled through a crowd 
which had already grown to more 
than 100. She saw Joe Gabel 
about to hitch the Buick to his 
tow lines and she hollered that 
the car was hers. Gabel said he 
didn’t have anything to do with 
it and nodded toward the patrol- 
men. Identifying herself, Mrs. 
Frye asked Lee Minikus, “What 
are you going to do with my car?” 

“We’re going to store it,” Mi- 
nikus replied. 

“T’’m the registered owner,” 
Mrs. Frye said. 

“Fine,” said Minikus. “Well 
release the car to you.” 

Mrs. Frye and Marquette grav- 
itated toward one another. As 
nearly as it is possible to recon- 
struct it, this was the dialogue: 

Mrs. Frye: ““Something’s wrong 
with you. Are you drunk?” 

Marquette: “Mama, I’m not 
drunk.” 

Mrs. Frye, shrugging her son’s 
arm from her shoulder: ““You’re 
not aeting normal. You’re not 
acting right. Get away from me!” 

Suddenly Marquette whirled 
from his mother and screamed: 
“Those mother-f ..... cops ain’t 
going to take me to jail!” As 
Minikus advanced on him, he 
yelled, ‘“Don’t touch me, you 
white mother-f...! PU kill you!” 

Minikus recalls: “I attempted 
to take hold of—I believe it was 





Stopped for drunken driving, Marquette F' rye (right) was joined 
by his mother Rena and stepbrother Ronald in fighting off arrest. 


his left wrist. He yanked his arm 
away, screaming obscenities. He 
took a swing at me with his right 
hand. I blocked it and stepped 
back two or three paces. I told 
him that he was under arrest and 
why didn’t he come peaceably.” 

“You’ll have to kill me to take 
me to jail,’” Marquette said. The 
spectators had become sullen. 

Larry Bennett, the patrol-wag- 
on driver, turned to Ronald Frye 
and urged: “You better talk to 
him. Try to cool him down.” 

Bennett recalls that Ronald 
“didsay something, to the effect— 
to his brother—to cool it, or start 
behaving himself.” 

Bennett took out his handcuffs 
and handed them to Minikus, and 
both officers converged on Mar- 
quette. “We reached out to place 
the handcuffs on him,” Bennett 
recalls. “He ran off—made a half- 
circle around and came back on 
the sidewalk again.” 


: crowd now was openly hos- 
tile. Patrolman Lewis yelled at 
Minikus and Bennett “to back off 
and get out ofthere.” Then, Lewis 
said, I “grabbed my transmitter 
on the motorcycle and put out a 
call for ‘1199,’ which means ofhicer 
needs help.” 

Minikus and Lewis removed 
their riot batons from their cycles, 
and Bennett got his shotgun from 
the car. He heard a shout: “Get 
back—shotgun!” The sight of 
Bennett’s weapon, which had no 
shell in the chamber, had a brief 
sobering effect on Marquette 
Frye. But several adult onlookers, 
mainly young men, bristled. 

Then Marquette erupted again, 
screaming profanities and leaping 
toward Bennett. “Go ahead and 
kill me!” he shouted. 

At that moment the first of the 
reinforcements, two other high- 
way patrolmen, arrived. First 
came Wayne N. Wilson, then Ser- 
geant Veale J. Fonville. A flurry 


followed. Eachparticipantremem- 
bers the sequence of events only 
as it applies to him—and not too 
clearly. But it would seem that 
in going to Minikus’ aid, Wilson 
jabbed Marquette in the stomach 
with his riot baton. Minikus re- 
members that Marquette “struck 
out at myself and also at Officer 
Wilson. As he tried to hit Officer 
Wilson, he also tried to grab Of- 
ficer Wilson’s baton and it ap- 
peared that Officer Wilson struck 
Marquette on the forehead.” 

Wilson did strike Marquette. 
The blow fell with a crack audible 
to the crowd. With Lewis helping, 
Minikus wrestled Marquette to 
Bennett’s transport car. Rena and 
Ronald Frye joined the struggle 
and presently, as Lewis remem- 
bers it: “Ronald had hold of one 
of Minikus’ arms and the mother 
jumped on his back. Then she 
went on Officer Wilson.” 

Lewis and Sgt. Fonville hand- 
cuffed Mrs. Frye and placed her 
in the back seat of the transport 
car. Ronald, who soon joined her 
there, said later: “The officers 
were pushing my mother against 
the car and I went over to one of 
the police officers and said: “Why 
don’t you leave her alone? She 
isn’t doing anything.’ And the ofhi- 
cer yelled: “Get him!” 

“Two officers grabbed me. One 
put my hands behind my back 
and another one started hitting 
me with a stick in the stomach, 
and then they handcuffed me and 
they had handcuffed my mother. 

“Marquette ... was sitting in 
the front seat of the police car and 
he had come up off the car when 
he saw the policeman beating me 
with the stick and one of the po- 
licemen hit him across the face 
with a nightstick. And they threw 
us in the car and we left.” 

When Ronald spoke of Mar- 
quette “coming up off the car,” he 
referred to a development which 
raised, for the first time that eve- 
ning, the cry of“ police brutality.” 
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CAPTURE AN ENCHANTING MOMENT IN THIS WORLD OF LIVING, IN A GLASS OF MARTINI VERMOUTH ON THE ROCKS ! 


There’s a world of living in Martini Vermouth 
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Watts Riots 





Marquette had tried to get out of 
the patrol car, and Highway Pa- 
trolman Harry Taylor, who had 
just arrived, shoved Marquette 
back onto the front seat. Taylor 
“used my knee to shove his legs 
back into the vehicle because I 
had my back to the people on the 
curb, approximately three feet be- 
hind me, and I wanted to get the 
door shut so I could turn around.” 

Taylor slammed the door and, 
to many in the crowd, it appeared 
that Taylor not only had kicked 
Marquette but slammed the door 
on his feet. A woman called out: 
“Why did you have to do that? 
That boy’s already handcuffed 
and bleeding. You didn’t have 
to do that.” Then she shouted: 
“Does it take all these police to 
arrest three people?” 

The arrival of each new police 
unit, which now included mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Police De- 
partment, brought a fresh out- 
burst. Grumbling gave way to 
taunting. “White trash!” came 
a cry from a group of women. 
“Where are the colored police- 
men?” a man jeered. (Atleast one 
Negro officer was present—Ron- 
ald G. Farwell of the 77th Street 
division. “You’re a “brother’— 
you know how they treat us!” 
Farwell heard one spectator yell.) 

Marquette Frye tried a second 
time to get out of the police car. 
Wayne Wilson intercepted him 
and shackled his feet. Then the 
transport car, with Larry Bennett 
at the wheel and Patrolman Jo- 
seph Thompson in the rear with 
the Fryes, took off. 

By now the mob was a wound- 
ed animal, waiting for just one 
more aggravation. Somewhere 
among them was the young wom- 
an barber, Joyce Ann Gaines. 


‘This look 
offear came 
over the 
gir!’s face’ 


As Marquette, Ronald and 
Rena Frye were being whisked to 
jail, Joyce Ann Gaines listened to 
the angry babble around her and 
decided the crowd was “unhap- 
py-” J. J. Fedrizzi, a Los Ange- 
les policeman, “saw people with 
rocks, full bottles of pop and just 
empty bottles in their hands.” 
The highway patrolmen and city 
policemen considered themselves 
in danger and agreed that vio- 
lence best could be averted by 
getting the 50 or so men in uni- 
form away from the neighborhood 
as quickly as possible. 

Los Angeles Police Sergeant 
Richard Rankin later estimated it 
took “from five to 10 minutes to 
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track down” all the officers and 
get them moving. As the oflicers 
inched northward, more or less in 
a column of twos, they were fol- 
lowed by shouts: “Police brutali- 
ty! This is just like Selma!” 


PF...., Patrolman Gale 
Reed Gilbert and Sergeant V. G. 
Nicholson were the last pair in the 
column. “Just as we started leav- 
ing,” said Gilbert, “there was a 
girl who hadn’t said anything 
standing between these two large, 
foul-mouthed colored women. 
The girl stepped forward and spat 
at the officers ahead of me.” The 
ofiicers were Harry Taylor and 
James Vaughn. Vaughn “noticed 
this colored lady lean and spit in 
my direction. I thought I felt it 
strike my shirt. But I continued 
on.” However, Gilbert jumped 
from his eycle: “I ran over and 
grabbed her by the arm.” 

The “colored lady,” police said, 
was Joyce Ann Gaines. 


The recollections of the law of- 
ficers contrast sharply with those 
of Joyce Ann Gaines and others 
present. The officers recall Joyce 
spitting and, when apprehended, 
shouting, “Take your hands off 
me, you son-of-a-bitch white cop 
—turn me loose! I haven’t done 
anything!” Joyce denies spitting 
on the policeman, but recalls 
“talking a lot”” and “giggling,” 
and suddenly “they all grabbed 
me and was pulling me out in the 
street, I mean, just dragging me. 
He [Gilbert] never told me I was 
under arrest or anything. He was 
just manhandling me.” 

Joyce insists she did not resist, 
but she recalls her hair curlers 
shaking out of her hair and fall- 
ing to the pavement, and then: 
“A number of people in the crowd 
were pulling me and the police 
officers were pulling me. So—they 
had a tug of war going.” 

Mrs. Lacine Holland, who was 
in the crowd, remembers: “This 
highway patrolman was running 
toward the girl and he was trying 
to grab her, and she was backing 
off and off. The girl was laughing 
at first. She was trying to get 
away. But all of a sudden he got 
her around the neck. And then 
this look of fear came over her 
face—after he had grabbed her, 
you know, and shook her. And he 
drug her into the street. This is 
when the crowd became angry 
and when I became frightened. It 
seemed the crowd accepted the 
man, Marquette Frye, being ar- 
rested. But what really started it 
was when the highway patrolman 
grabbed the girl.” 

To many in the crowd, who did 
not know Joyce Ann Gaines, her 
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loose-fitting blue barber’s smock 
looked like a maternity dress. Of- 
ficer Farwell heard people protest: 
“Look how they’re treating a 
pregnant woman!” There were 
shouts of “Let’s get them cops!” 
“Bogalusa!” “This is the end for 
you, white man!” 

“They wanted to hang some 
policemen real quick like—right 
there,” recalls Policeman Fedriz- 
zi. “If there were only, say, one or 
two, they probably would have.” 

A second time the police began 
moving out of the area to see, in 
the words of Sergeant Rankin, “if 
they would quiet down and go 
about their business.” The police 
stationwagonwith Rankinand Po- 
liceman Gary C. Bebee was the 
last to leave. It could not get 
through the crowd, so Rankin 
threw it into reverse, made a 
backward U-turn, then started 
northward. Partsofthemob broke 
away from the main body and 
chased it. Policeman Bebee saw 
“people running after us—yelling, 
screaming. They began throwing 
anything they could get their 
hands on. Bottles and rocks were 
bouncing off the back of the sta- 
tion wagon.” Above the babble 
rose the manic and defiant voice 
of a perspiring young man shriek- 
ing: “Burn, baby, burn!” 


T. last of the highway pa- 
trol and police department units 
streamed north from 116th and 
Avalon amid a shower of stone, 
glass, concrete and wood plank. 
About 1,000 men, women and 
children broke into angry clus- 
ters, weaving a tapestry of rumor 
which spread east across Central 
Avenue, chief artery of Los An- 
geles’ black corridor, and into 


the part of the city called Watts. 
Bands of Negroes joined thecrowd 
on Avalon Boulevard or congre- 
gated in their own streets, trading 
ugly stories about police abuse. 
The one most frequently cireulat- 
ed reported that the police had 
been trying to give Marquette 
Frye a ticket and “when the boy 
drew back, they jumped him. The 
boy’s mother came there then and 
she was pregnant, but the police 
hit and kicked her anyway.” 

For innocent motorists, Ne- 
groes as well as whites, Avalon 
Boulevard became a nightmare 
alley of flying missiles—whisky 
and beer bottles, hunks of asphalt 
and slabs of cement. The more 
brazen elements of the mob, after 
stopping vehicles, beat occupants 
and overturned their cars. 

Los Angeles police who, an hour 
before, had moved out of the area 
now returned. They assembled at 
118th and Avalon, two blocks 
south from the scene of the Frye 
arrests. The sergeant in command 
sought, with no particular success, 
to seal off a five-block-long, four- 
block-wide zone. 

Shortly after 9:30 p.m. the po- 
lice had set up a field command 
at Imperial and Avalon, where 82 
officers attempted to control a 
mob now numbering about 1,500, 
most of them in their late teens or 
early 20s. Police sensed the time 
had come to move against the 
mob, despite the fact that, as a 
notation on a summary of the po- 
lice department log would put it, 
there was “insufficient manpower 
for a sweep of the area.” 


Just before 
midnight, people 
began attacking 


anyone 








While getting first aid on the street, a Mexican stabbed by 


rioters kept saying, “I'm going to kill those niggers.” 
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The police strategy was to use 
two 10-man teams to cordon off 
about two blocks along Avalon, 
where the mob was thickest, by 
cutting off entry and exit from 
cross streets, and “let ’em,” as 
one oflicer phrased it, “simmer in 
there for a while.” Meanwhile, 
motoreycle oflicers threaded their 
way through the mob to take its 
temperature and try to apprehend 
the more eager missile-slingers. 

Taunts of “Get out, Whitey!” 
met the officers, and new waves 
of resentment were whipped up 
by what many spectators judged 
to be unduly harsh reprisal. Word 
spread that, in breaking up mobs, 
police were hitting children. 

The oflicers did attempt to scat- 
ter the clusters of men, women 
and children, though whether 
they used force against the chil- 
dren is questionable. In time, the 
officers ceased their efforts. A kind 
of standoff prevailed for about an 
hour and a half as the mob inched 
steadily northward and eventual- 
ly encircled the police command 
post at Imperial and Avalon. 


A group of Negro ministers ap- 
peared at the intersection. Their 
spokesman, the Rev. Frank J. 
Higgins, approached Police Lt. 
Frank Beeson and asked permis- 
sion to pass through the police 
lines. Higgins said he and his fel- 
low ministers, nine in all, believed 
they could calm the people. He 
said to anewsman: “It is my per- 
sonal feeling that the police arenot 
going about this the right way.” 

Lieutenant Beeson, a harried 
man, denied the request. 

Then came a major police 
move: a repetition of the with- 
drawal tactic. This time, however, 
instead of departing en masse, 
officers left in twos and threes un- 
til only about a dozen were left. 

At that moment there was a 
new eruption. “For some reason,” 
a reporter said, “the police took 
after a group of troublemakers 
on one of the four corners of Im- 
perialand Avalon. That was when 
the real riot began. Until then, 
the people had directed their 
venom at the police. But just 
before midnight the people be- 
gan attacking anyone who was 
white. After that, I’m not really 
sure what happened. I got hit.” 


Nicholas Beck of United Press 
International was telephoning a 
report from a booth on a gas sta- 
tion lot. Stones began raining 
against the glass panels and: “I 
hung up and left, only to be con- 
fronted by a tall, young Negro. 
His fist caught me in the face, 
smashing my glasses. Others then 
joined him and I buckled up on 


the ground. I don’t know if they 
used fists, feet or weapons. I was 
told later that my back had been 
slashed.’” But he felt his tormen- 
tors being pulled off him. He 
looked up to see a calm young 
Negro, holding a clipboard. It 
was Robert Hall, a civil rights 
worker, who, then and later, 
worked to pacify rioters. 


With the police gone, motorists 
moving along Imperial, unaware 
of what had happened, had ex- 
periences which followed a pat- 
tern. Mrs. Lena Markus: “My sis- 
ter and I were in the car with her 
three children and my two. We 
stopped for a light at Imperial 
and Avalon. Several youths ap- 
proached the car with bricks 
tied to two-by-four boards and 
began beating it. They knocked 


out every window.” 


W.. a cooling in thetemper- 


ature during Thursday’s predawn 
hours (it had climbed to 94° on 
Wednesday), came a kind of cool- 
ing of the mob’s passion. Slowly, 
the crowds broke up. During the 
first night 19 policemen and 16 
civilians had been injured, 34 per- 
sons arrested, 50 vehicles dam- 
aged or burned. At dawn, a soot- 
smudged Negro skipped along an 
Avalon Boulevard sidewalk, ap- 
pearing exhausted yet strangely 
exhilarated. He waved his hands 
and yelled, “Burn, baby, burn!” 


Sunrise on Thursday, Aug. 12, 
warmed the air early and prom- 
ised that again the day and night 
would be long and hot. Along a 
stretch of Avalon Boulevard bro- 
ken glass, chips of stone and 
charred automobiles were strewn. 
But stores opened, men and wom- 
en went to work and to market. 
Police Chief William H. Parker, 
almost alone among high public 
officials, sensed that the morning 
quiet might be deceptive. 

Without consulting his depart- 
ment, Chief Parker said later, the 
County Human Relations Com- 
mission called a 2 p.m. meeting 
in Athens Park, about half a mile 
southwest of the scene of Wednes: 
day night’s trouble. Newsmen of 
all media and about 250 other 
people turned up. Among the 
speakers urging residents to re- 
main in their homes Thursday 
night was Mrs. Rena Frye, out 
on bail. “Help me and others calm 
this situation down,” she said. . 

The meeting, however, soon ex- 
ploded into a forum for grievanc- 
es. After Mrs. Frye gave her ver- 
sion of her arrest, which did not 
help matters, teen-agers took over 
the microphone. A 16-year-old 
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boy, his face contorted, warned 
that rioting would resume that 
night, “whether you like it or 
not.” He shouted, “We’re not 
gonna fight down here no more! 
We’re gonna do it in the white 
man’s neighborhoods tonight!” 

This televised performance 
triggered a rush by white home 
owners in Los Angeles on stores 
selling guns. 

After the Athens Park meeting 
broke up, some Negro leaders— 
including John Buggs, head of the 
Human Relations Commission, 
and the Rev. H. H. Brookins, 
long considered by the white com- 
munity to be a spokesman for Los 
Angeles Negroes—held an infor- 
mal discussion with young men 
representing neighborhood gangs. 
Two proposals were made and the 
adult leaders were empowered to 
submit them to police: 1) with- 
draw uniformed oflicers from the 
troubled neighborhood and allow 
selected community leaders to 
undertake the responsibility for 
law and order; 2) if police found 
that unacceptable, substitute for 
white officers Negro officers in ci- 
vilian clothes and unmarked cars. 

About 7 p.m. on Thursday the 
adult leaders took the proposals to 
Deputy Police Chief Roger Mur- 
dock, who rejected them. Later 
a governor’s study commission, 
headed by John McCone, former 
director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, upheld Murdock: 
““Indeed, when the proposal came 
[to substitute Negro officers in 
mufti], the police had no immedi- 
ate means of determining where 
the Negro officers on the force 
were stationed. At this moment 
rioting was breaking out again.” 
Chief Parker said afterward: “We 
had complaints about ghettoiz- 
ing the Negroes in the police de- 
partment. So we accommodated 
this request to the point where we 
overdid it. Of the 200 Negro po- 
licemen, only seven were at the 
77th Street police station. Now 
we’re criticized for not having 
enough Negroes there.” 

Nevertheless, the Rev. Mr. 
Brookins left the 77th Street sta- 
tion meeting feeling as if Deputy 
Chief Murdock had “taken the 
attitude of a Jim Clark [Alabama 
sheriff].”” John Buggs was angry 
because, he claimed, Murdock had 
said, “Negro police officers are all 
right because they don’t make a 
conspicuous target at night.” 
(Murdock later said Buggs “took 
my words out of context. It was 
a facetious remark” and it had 
come “when tension was kind 
of rough.”) When the Rev. Mr. 
Brookins and Buggs reported 
back to the seething community, 
they were met with contempt. 
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“We were told,” says the Rev. 
Mr. Brookins, “your leadership 
does not amount to much-—Jet 
us do it our way.” 


‘Tonight, 
we’re really 
going to show 
those cops’ 


Earlier on Thursday, another 
meeting had been held in neigh- 
boring Will Rogers Memorial 
Park. This was strietly informal. 
Nobody was invited. But throngs 
of Negroes, mostly teen-agers and 
young adults, showed up and 
talked about what had happened 
and what they planned to do 
that night. 

Elsewhere, the young Negroes 
clustered on street corners. “ Any- 
one with any sense will stay out 
of here tonight,” said one teen- 
age boy. “We’re really going to 
show those cops.” Others pre- 
pared for sundöwn, assembling 
andstockpiling Molotov cocktails. 

At 4:30 p.m. Avalon Boulevard 
was clogged with police cars and 
angry young men. Öfficers still 
had not fired a shot and now they 
were being armed with long-range 
tear-gas guns, which they were in- 
structed not to use until ordered. 
At approximately 5 p.m. Chief 
Parker came to a difhicult deci- 
sion. He telephoned Lt. General 
Roderic Hill, commander of the 
California National Guard, in Sac- 
ramento and told him that Los 
Angeles policemen might need 
help. Hill’s aide, Colonel Robert 
Quick, spoke with Lt. Governor 
Glenn Anderson who, in the ab- 
sence of Governor “Pat” Brown, 
vacationingin Greece, wouldhave 
to act on the request if it came. 

Chief Parker took another step. 
He opened an Emergency Con- 
trol Center at police headquarters 
in the Civic Center, a many-win- 
dowed building known among 
Negroes as the “Glass House.” 

Soon the lawlessness began, as 
it had Wednesday night, with the 
stoning, overturning of cars and 
the beating of motorists. A fire 
was set ina store a block from the 








scene ofthe Frye arrests, and loot- 
ing began. About 7 p.m. Thurs- 
day firemen went into the riot 
area to answer alarms about 
torched autos. They were bom- 
barded with rocks—and shot at. 
Officers were lured with decoy 
calls to police switchboards. There 
were cries of “Get Whitey!” As 
each car or store was hit by a 
Molotov cocktail, onlookers 
yelled: “Burn, baby, burn!” 


A mob jumped two white men 
and bystanders chanted, “Kill! 
Kill!” Several Negro ministers 
rushed to help. One victim bad an 
eyeball hanging from its socket. 
They carried both whites into an 
apartment building and called an 
ambulance. The mob cursed the 
ministers, spat on them and 
shouted: ““Hypocrites!” 


Methodist Bishop R. J. Morris 
saw amob set upon a car occupied 
by a terrified teen-age white cou- 
ple. Mr. Morris said later: “They 
dragged the young man into the 
street and began beating him. 
They threw bricks and stones at 
the girl. Iran over and told them 
to stop. "Go back to church and 
pray,’ they said. ‘If you fool 
around here, we’ll blow up your 
car.’ I told them I had to help 
those youngsters. Suddenly they 
changed their minds. I got my car 
and some of them helped me put 
the kids into it. Then they said: 
‘Now get out of here, because 
we’re going to blow their car up, 
and we might blow you up.’ ” 


An attiacker 
yelled out: 
‘Lay off! 
He’s blood’ 


Light-skinned Negroes found 


themselves in peril until they were " 


recognized by a friend or until an 
attacker yelled: “Lay off—he’s 
‘blood!’ ” Negro storekeepers 
placed signs in their windows: 
“Blood Brother” or “This Is a 
Negro Business.” Mobs looted 
and burned some of the stores 
anyway. 


National guardsmen armed with bayoneted rifles move into riot area. 


Ray Fahrenkopf, a TV sound- 
man who had covered the civil 
rights demonstrations in Boga- 
lusa, Ala. and the war in Viet- 
nam, had gone back to his news 
car to pick up a camera and was 
trying to rejoin the other two 
men in his crew. Then: “Sudden- 
ly, some men—I don’t know how 
many—came up behind me and 
struck me on the left shoulder 
with a heavy object. It brokemy 
shoulder open. I fell. They start- 
ed kicking me on the face. Others 
beat me over the head with their 
fists. I could hear two colored 
women pleading for them to leave 
me alone. Then they went away. 
I began to walk. I was dizzy from 
the beating. When I got out into 
the middle of the street, I saw 
a new group coming toward me. 
I hollered ‘Police!’ as loud as 
I could. The rioters crowded 
around me. One guy crashed a 
fist in my face. Then another. I 
went down. They kept kicking 
me in the face as I lay there. I 
fainted. The next thing I remem- 
ber is that I was ina car on the 
way to the hospital.” 


About the time Fahrenkopf 
was beaten, California highway 
patrolmen received their first re- 
quest for assistance from Los An- 
geles police. About 35 highway 
patrolmen, in some 15 squad cars, 
went to Central Avenue and Im- 
perial Highway, a half mile from 
where Fahrenkopf was attacked. 
The officers watched car after car 
coming from Avalon Boulevard 
with windows smashed, and one 
officer observed that “Negroes 
driving by kept the inside lights 
of their cars on—so the people 
could see who they were and leave 
them alone. Some whites came 
into the area out of curiosity. 
They were pelted with stones.” 


On Avalon Boulevard a young 
man who chose to be identified 
only as “Joe” joined in the stone 
throwing. He said later: “ After the 
rioting started, more and more 
other whites just seemed to keep 
coming into Watts—even though 
they’d been warned not to. They 
came to see us put on a show. I 
wasn’t particularly interested in 
giving them a show. I wanted re- 
venge. I’d seen my friends beat- 
en and hurt. After a while, ev- 
ery white face looked the same 
to me. 

“You hear people say it wasn’t 
a race riot. Let them. The aver- 
age person out there in the streets 
knew what it was.” 

Just before 10 p.m. Thursday, 
highway patrolmen received a po- 
lice request which sent them rac- 
ing to 111th and Avalon. They 
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traveled in a single file under a 
bombardment of rocks, bricks 
and fire bombs. Along the way 
one oflicer counted five cars on 
fire. More cars were in flames 
around the patrolmen as they 
parked and leaped to the aid of 
city patrolmen who were being 
shoved and kicked. It appeared 
to the patrolmen that fewer than 
10 officers were engulfed by more 
than 1,000 rioters. 


T.. highway patrolmen car- 
ried shotguns and, although they 
refrained from shooting at this 
point, Patrolman M. G. Staple- 
ton said in his report: “It is this 
officer’s opinion that having the 
shotguns [to show] made all the 
difference in winning and losing.” 

The officers regained control of 
their two-block area, but in time 
they lost patience with merely 
protecting their perimeter and 
trying to help passers-by. About 
15 officers sortied north to clean 
out a nest ofrioters and were fired 
upon. When an auto ignored po- 
lice orders to stop and headed to- 
ward the oflicers, Stapleton not- 
ed, “Police officers kept firing. 
... Not one highway patrolman 
fired a round.” 


Chief Parker held off putting 
in a formal request for the Nation- 
al Guard, because: “A problem 
came up which still is of some 
concern to me. We had some Ne- 
gro officers in the crowd as un- 
dercover agents and one insisted 
that they were dealing with not 
more than 200 people in the area. 
I couldn’t justify calling out the 
Guard if only 200 people were in- 
volved.” By 3:30 a.m. Friday, 
however, the Fire Department 
was operating on an emergency 
basis, and count had been lost of 
the officers and whites injured. 
Later Chief Parker estimated 
this particular time marked “the 
actual beginning of the prolifera- 
tion of the riot.” 


Henry M. Knawls, 25, a Negro 
who was born in Texas and had 
attended Northwestern Universi- 
ty, was an employe of the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps in Los An- 
geles. Until recently he had lived 
in the riot area and, he recalls: “I 
didn’t believe what I was hear- 
ing and seeing on television and 
reading.” Shortly after sundown 
Thursday he got into his car and 
drove south “to get the pulse of 
these people whose involvement 
was so total.” He arrived in ihe 
riot area about 9 p.m. and left 
shortly before dawn, so moved by 
what he saw and heard and felt 


that he switched on his tape re- - 
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corder immediately upon reach- 
ing home and dictated an ac- 
count, from which the following 
is an abstract: 

“Several Negro youths ran up 
to my car. They said, “Turn your 
inside light on, Blood, so we can 
see who it is.’ This I did unques- 
tioningly. 

“After parking my car, I min- 
gled with the crowd. A car came 
roaring down the street. The 
crowd yelled: “Whitey! Get him!” 
Bricks, stone and pipes dented 
the car. The windshield was 
smashed. The car speeded up. 
People screamed: “Don’t let no 
more get away!’ And: ‘Dammit, 
they got through!’ 

“Down the street was heard: 
“We got him, we got one!’ I saw 
a Caucasian being pulled from 
his car. One group began pum- 
meling the man, and others pro- 
ceeded to overturn his car and 
put a torch to it. The man was 
allowed to run away; he could 
run only with a stumbling gait 
and both hands were covering 
his bloody face. 

“ Another car with a Caucasian 
driver came cruising down the 
street. The driver jumped out be- 
fore he could be pulled out. In 
his hand was a pistol. He did not 
fire the gun but started running. 
The crowd caught him, took the 
gun away and began beating him. 
His car was set afıre..... 

“A brick smashed through the 
window of a hot dog stand. Some- 
one yelled: “That’s Whitey’s, 
tear it down!” A number of peo- 
ple began breaking all the win- 
dows. Several men began passing 
out Cokes and other beverages to 
the people outside. They did not 
set fire to this stand. 

“A liquor store and grocery 
store were the next targets. Men, 
women, children, rushed in and 
out, carrying groceries, liquor 
and cigarets. Two young boys 
(they looked to be 9 or 10) came 
out carrying a side of beef. The 
crowd greeted them with cheers. 

““Several men came walking to- 
ward me with liquor. One asked: 
“What do you drink, brother?’ 
My reply was: “Whisky.” 

“They opened a bottle and 
handed it to me. I drank a large 
swallow and handed it back. 
Twice around and the bottle was 
empty. We laughed and they con- 
tinued down the street. 

“A howl went up: “One-Oh- 
Three! Hit the Third!’ It referred 
to 103rd Street, the business cen- 
ter of Watts, a mile to the east 
and the north. As I got into my 
car several men jumped in and 
said: “Let’s make it, baby.’ 

“After parking off 103rd on a 


side street, we all piled out and 








L.A. Police Chief Parker 
died at 64 this July. 


Police pushed 
back and 
were greeted 
with qgunshots 


separated. A few hundred people 
had already arrived. [This inci- 
dent appears to have been the first 
major eruption in Watts itself, 
the community usually solely 
identified with the 1965 riots.] 

“There were three squad cars 
that went back and forth. The 
policemen made no attempt to 
get out ofthem and stop the loot- 
ing. I paused at a pawnshop and 
observed several people coming 
out with portable TVs, record 
players, sewing machines and 
clothes. A youth who looked to 
be about 13 or 14 came out with 
four or five rifles. A woman came 
rushing out with two portable 
TV sets. She asked me: “You want 
one of these?’ I replied: ‘I ain’t 
got no place to put it, baby.’ 
She dropped one and ran off. 

“I drove off. Going through 
central Los Angeles, I saw a car 
with white occupants speeding 
through a barrage of rocks and 
sticks. After it had passed, the 
people turned toward my car. I 
turned my inside lights on, 
slowed down, honked my horn 
and yelled: "Burn, baby, burn!” 
I was allowed to pass. 

“T did not feel like an outsider. 
While some sights were appalling 
and saddening, I felt a strong 
bond with these people.” 


Dick Gregory, the wealthy Ne- 
gro comedian who had risked his 
life and been jailed in Southern 
civil rights battles, was perform- 
ing in a night club 25 miles from 
Los Angeles. What was going on 
in Watts, he believed, could only 
set back the cause of the Negro. 
He drove to Los Angeles and 
walked into the 77th Street Po- 
lice Station just before midnight 
Thursday wearing the “uniform” 
of the Congress of Racial Equal- 


ity which had been popularized 
in the South—overalls and a dark 
denim jacket. He was given per- 
mission to enter the riot area. 

Gregory appeared at a “hot 
spot” carrying a bullhorn. ““Don’t 
come here from downtown and 
lie to us!” a Negro yelled at him. 
Another shouted, “We don’t 
want Martin Luther King down 
here either!” The throng roared 
in agreement, but when Gregory 
spoke through the bullhorn, peo- 
ple did listen. “Get your wives 
and kids off the street,” he im- 
plored. In the opinion of coRE’S 
Cleveland Wallace, “This wasn’t 
what they were expecting to hear. 
It caught them up short.” Still, 
when Gregory put down the bull- 
horn, the crowd stayed. Gregory 
tried again. For two hours he 
walked up and down Imperial, 
exhorting. A voice from the crowd 
sneered, “Where you playing to- 
night, baby?” 

West Indies-born Assembly- 
man Mervyn Dymally, a Negro 
legislator, also was trying. A boy 
moved out of the crowd near him | 


“and said, “Who you with?” Dy- 


mally said, “I’m with you, man.” 
The boy said, “Then, here’s a 
rock, baby—throw it.” 

Police made another effort to 
push back the crowd and gun- 
shots greeted them. “I’m hit,” 
Gregory shouted, as a bullet hit 
into his thigh—a flesh wound. He 
took cover in a doorway and then, 
crouching, ran back to the police- 
men. “Stay down, stay down!” 
they urged Gregory. But, accord- 
ing to Wallace, “He got up and 
headed straight for the crowd be- 
hind the fences. He told them: 
‘Gohome, get in, before somebody 
gets killed.’ The crowd broke up.” 


A. 6:45 a.m. Friday one of Lt. 
Governor Anderson’s staff tele- 
phoned the Emergency Control 
Center. He was told “the situa- 
tion was rather well in hand.” 
Anderson, who lives in the Los 
Angeles suburb of Hawthorne, 
left at 7:30 for a meeting in 
Berkeley, 400 miles away. 

But it was a surface calm. 
Mobs regrouped again and new 
rioting broke out. Whole blocks 
of businesses owned by ““Whitey” 
were being set afıre. Smoke spi- 
raled from a surplus store on 
Avalon. Firemen retreated as the 
crowd yelled, “That’s for Boga- 
lusa! That’s for Selma!” 

A teen-age girl shrilled at the 
firemen: “White man, you started 
all this the day you brought the 
first slave to this country.” An- 
other: “You created this monster 
and it’s gonna consume you!” 


Frank T. Rose, 65, one of the 
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last remaining white residents of 
his neighborhood—he had lived 
on 107th Street for 26 years— 
played a garden hose on his small 
frame home to keep it from catch- 
ing fire. When he and his wife 
Musette had returned home the 
night before from a trip in their 
camper, they had been kicked 
and beaten in their own yard. 
“Finally,’” Rose said later, “one 
of our Negro neighbors spotted 
us and yelled, “Let them go! Not 
them!’ ” Mrs. Rose said: “We 
like our neighbors and hope they 
like us. But these weren’t our 
neighbors. These were hoodlums.” 
A dozen stores exploded into 
flames on 103rd Street. When 
firemen got there, the crowds let 
them pass, but new blazes were 
set under their eyes. The Negro 
owner of a service station cried, 
“This ain’t hurtin’ us none! Ne- 
groes don’t own the buildings. 
You never did a decent thing in 
your life for us, white man!” 


Shortly after 9 a.m. Friday, 
Chief Parker and Mayor Samuel 
W. Yorty agreed that the time 
had come to call for the National 
Guard. The MeCone Commission 
report quotes Colonel Quick, the 
Guard’s liaison oflicer, as saying 
that Chief Parker estimated he 
needed 1,000 men. At 10:15 a.m. 
on Friday, Quick passed the re- 
quest to his commander, Lit. 
General Hill, in Sacramento. At 
10:50 a.m. Parker made the re- 
quest formal in a telephone call 
to Winslow Christian, Governor 
Brown’s executive secretary, in 
Sacramento. Christian phoned 
Acting Governor Anderson in 
Berkeley. Anderson did not act 
on the request at that time, and 
he was to be the only individual 
the MeCone Commission singled 
out for criticism. Its report said, 
“We believe that this request... 
should have been honored with- 
out delay..... He hesitated when 
he should have acted.” 


A Negro youth 
said, '’m 
ready to die 


if I have to’ 


At about 3:30 p.m. Friday the 
city suddenly realized that the 
rioters simply wouldn’t listen to 
the Negroes who, in the past, 
either had assumed leadership or 
had been so cast by whites. Chief 
Parker turned down a request 
to meet with civil rights spokes- 
men because, he said, “These 
rioters do not have any leaders. 
I see no reason for a big meet- 
ing on this thing.” Assembly- 
man Dymally blamed the press 
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Fearful whites rushed to sporting-goods stores to buy guns, knives, bows and arrows, even slingshots. 


for creating a false image of Ne- 
gro leadership. Everyone who 
calls a press conference to make a 
statement, he said, “gets identi- 
fied as a ‘leader,’ until you have 
more Negroleaders than you have 
sand on the beach.” 


The violence continued. 

A Negro minister watched a 
white couple being beaten on the 
street and protested. He was told: 
“Look, Reverend, you preach on 
Sunday—we’re preaching today.” 

A Negro youth told two news- 
men, “This is just what the po- 
lice wanted—always messin’ with 
niggers. I’m ready to die if I have 
to.” Then he seized a rock and 
smashed a passing white man 
over the head. 

A small boy was sobbing in a 
pawnshop. Each time he carried 
out a radio, he complained, some- 
one bigger grabbed it from him. 

A bare-chested youth gloated: 
“Man, I got clothes for days. I’m 
gonna be clean.” Another youth, 
weighted down with loot, shout- 
ed: “That don’t look like stealing 
to me. That’s just picking up 
what you need and going.” 

Police could do little to halt 
the looting. Later Isom Dargan, 
a Negro lieutenant with the sher- 
iff’s department, said: “It got to 
this: the primary function of law 
enforcement is to protect lives 
and property. When you have to 
decide which to give up, property 
can be replaced. The only thing to 
do was stop wholesale slaughter.” 

Police eventually were to arrest 
about seven times as many adults 


as juveniles for burglary and for 
theft, but the percentage may be 
misleading. As one oflicer ob- 
served: “Teen-agers run faster.” 


Deputy Sheriff Ronald Ernest 
Ludlow, 26, an athlete and a col- 
lege graduate, had elected law en- 
forcement as a career. While at- 
tending college he worked in south 
Los Angeles playgrounds with 
Negrö youngsters; his brother 
Robert says, “Ronnie was an ex- 
tremely liberal person. He used 
to argue with others over the 
rights of Negroes.” 

Ronald Ludlow was on riot 
duty Thursday, Aug. 12. He came 
off duty at 6 a.m. Friday, Aug. 13 
and later that day talked to his 
brother. “Ronald mentioned his 
concern,” Robert says. “He had 
been shot at the night before.” 
Ronald’s worksheet shows he re- 
sponded to eight riot calls be- 
tween 9:45 p.m. Thursday and 
4:21 a.m. Friday, but it is prob- 
ably incomplete; he was too busy 
to write down everything. 

Ronald returned to duty at 6 
p-m. Friday. Almost immediately 
he and his partner, Deputy Rob- 
ert Cartwright, set out in Car 15. 

At 9 p.m. Car 15 was sum- 
moned to Imperial and Wilming- 
ton, where the Clock liquor store 
was on fire. Deputy William B. 
Lauer’s car was summoned there, 
too. “ As soon as we arrived, there 
was shooting at us from several 
direetions,” Lauer reported later. 
"Some seemed to be coming from 
a small frame building. Fires il- 
luminated the whole area. 


“Then three men drove upina 
1956 Ford. They stopped on Im- 
perial—oh, maybe about 50 feet 
east of the intersection. 

"Get out!’ several deputies or- 
dered. The three men just sat 
there. I left the cover of the ra- 
dio car and went toward their 
car with a 12-gauge shotgun. I 
could hear them talking.” 

Behind Lauer, walking just to 
his left, came Ronald Ludlow. 
Then, Lauer said: “As 1 got along- 
side the car, the driver reached 
out and grabbed my shotgun. I 
was startled. As I yanked back, 
the gun went off. I looked back 
and saw that Deputy Ludlow had 
fallen. 

“] walked over and asked: “Are 
you hurt?’ Then I saw the wound 
[in Ludlow’s abdomen]. 

“Yeah, I’m hurt bad,’ he 
said. Then he fell unconscious 
right away.” 

Two and one-half miles to the 
north, Sheriff’s Lt. Don Torbert 
got a radio call that one of his 
men had been shot at Imperial 
and Wilmington. He led his sev- 
en-car caravan of 27 men south- 
ward because “I knew no am- 
bulance would roll-and none 
did. I told my men to wind their 
sirens wide open. I imagine it 
must have sounded like an army. 
People began to take off.” 

When they arrived, they found 
Lauer and the others pinned 
down by sniper fire. Lieuten- 
ant Torbert said: “Let’s get those 
guys [the three suspects] in a car 
and get the hell out of here!” 

Ludlow was put in the first car 
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and taken to a hospital. “As we 


pulled away, we got word Flor- 
ence Avenue had been hit—back 
we went,” says a deputy. 

Ronald Ludlow was dead when 
he arrived at the hospital. 

Back on Florence Avenue, 
Lieutenant Torbert found looters 
running wild: “They were racing 
right through fire to get at the 
shelves. In one shoe store window, 
I saw a young mother of about 25 
with her three small children. She 
was methodically fitting each one 
for shoes.”’ 

A mile away, at a few minutes 
beföre 10 p.m. on Friday, a sniper 
raised his gun in a throng of Ne- 
groes and fired at a squad of po- 
lice cars. Ofhicers returned the fire 
and a bystander fell. 


George Adams, 45, had come to 
Los Angeles after a boyhood on 
a Louisiana cotton farm and 415 
years in the Army. In Los Angeles 
he worked first as a janitor, then 
as a cook and, in August 1965, on 
odd appliance-repair jobs. What 
George Adams really would have 
enjoyed, according to his sister, 
“would have been to organize a 
little choir with his kids and may- 
be sing for churches. He had a 
beautiful voice.” He lived sur- 
rounded by kids—15 in all, in- 
cluding two sets of twins. His 
wife’s first husband, who had been 
killed in a motorcycle accident, 
left her with four children, and 
George himself fathered eight 
girls and three boys. The family 
received welfare aid and lived in a 
$95-a-month frame house. 


heard him 
say: Eddie, 
P’m hit... 
’m cold’ 


On Friday the 13th George 
went with his friends, Richard 
Crowder and Eddie Taylor, to the 
Watts business district to do what 
Crowderlater described as “alittle 
sightseeing.”” They spent about 
an hour and a half there and re- 
turned home. 

“He was teasing me and the 
kids,” his wife said later. “Then 
his friends come back and he said 
he would go up to a barbecue 
stand he liked and bring me back 
some dinner. Beef or shrimp or 
something like that. He stood in 
the doorway and winked at me.” 

According to Crowder: “We 
headed for that barbecue at 75th 
and Main. But when we got to 
82nd and Main, we couldn’t go no 
further because of a big crowd 
there. So we parked the car. We 
must have been there about 20 





minutes, standing and talking. 
We kept saying what a shame it 
was what was going on. We’d 
been saying that all day long.” 

Approaching 82nd and Main at 
that time—it was 9:48 p.m.— 
were two carloads of city police- 
men. They saw a husky man of 
about 35 wearing “a wide-brim 
Panama hat” with a gun in his 
hand. As one of the policemen, 
Joseph F. Scanlon, saw it: “He 
was pointing a gun at our car 
and fired. Then my attention was 
drawn to the left, and there was a 
man on that side of the street in a 
T-shirt. He also was pointing a 
gun at our vehicle. At this time, I 
fired twice at him.” Scanlon’s car 
was struck once by a bullet, but 
no one was hurt, and it roared 
away from the scene. 

The other police car stopped 
and Sergeant Richard W. Rankin 
fired once at the man in the Pana- 
ma hat, who darted away. As 
Rankin’s partner, Gary C. Bebee 
jumped out of the car, a bullet 
whanged against a pick-up truck. 
Bebee, armed with a shotgun, 
ducked behind the truck as a 
man ran along an 82nd Street 
sidewalk. “I dropped to one knee 
and fired one shot,” Bebee later 
said. Then Rankin ordered Bebee 
to jump back into the police car. 


BB... the gunfire, Richard 
Crowder had seen no man in a 
Panama hat. He did hear “a 
voice” bellow at the policemen: 
“You better put that thing away 
before it’s taken away from you.” 
He saw “a flash of gunfire” and 
heard what sounded “like 10 or 
15 shots all at once.” 

Crowder got behind Eddie’s 
car, “holding my hands out to 
show the cops I didn’t have any- 
thing. I didn’t know George was 
hit. Then I heard him say: “Eddie, 
I’m hit.’ Eddie asked a cop to 
help. “Leave him there,’ the cop 
said. Eddie said: ‘'No—he’s a 
friend.’ So the cop let us put 
George in the back seat and the 
cop told us which hospital to go 
to. I can’t remember the name.” 

On the way their car was halted 


- at two police roadblocks: “Before 


we hit the first roadblock, I heard 
George say: ‘I’m cold.’ [He had 
been shot in the chest.] I told 
Eddie: “Hurry up.’ As we drove 
on, I asked: ‘George, are you all 
right?’ He just grunted. Then his 
face fell in his lap.” 


Robert Richardson of the Los 
Angeles Times, a Negro, roamed 
the area freely Friday night. He 
reported: “I was hep by that 
time. Whenever a group of Ne- 
groes approached to look me over, 
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Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sıip of Galliano 
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In Livorno, legend says 
they distill the golden rays 
ofthe sun and put them 
into each drop of Galliano. 
Try a sip of its bright, 
sunny flavor. The legend 
may seem very real. 
Galliano—the fine Italian 
liqueur that has con- 
quered the world. 


eifcilly colored - Made and bottled by 
NSTLERE RIUNITE: di. LIQUORI- MILARO (a 

ERCLUSIYELY FOR AND IMPORIED BY 
on & Robbins, Inc. New York. 
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Watts Riots 
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I knew what to do. You open 
the door, stick your head out and 
shout: “Burn, baby, burn!” ” 

The first 1,000 guardsmen, hel- 
meted soldiers from the 40th Ar- 
mored Division, were not de- 
ployed into “positions for action” 
until after 10 p.m. Friday. As 
“the worst night” shuddered on, 
the Guard commitment contin- 
ued to swell. By 3 a.m. Saturday 
3,356 guardsmen were making 
massive sweeps, and the total 
eventually rose to well over 13,- 
000. Some units wereairlifted from 
northern California. Others north 
of Los Angeles, on their way to 
Camp Roberts for two weeks of 
field training, were intercepted 
and pulled back. 

The young reservists had no 
experience to prepare them for 
this kind of rioting. Nevertheless, 
with few exceptions, they respond- 
ed coolly and bravely. 

Before midnight Friday the 
Guard had had its first casualty. 
An unlighted car bore down on a 
line of troops at Santa Barbara 
and Avalon and scattered them. 
One young guardsman could not 
move fast enough and bounced 
into the air. He suffered a broken 
leg and a head injury. No guards- 
men fired at the car; at that time 
they had orders not to shoot. 

The same evening, amob broke 
front windows at Oak Park Com- 
munity Hospital, at Manchester 
and Broadway in the riot area. 
The staff barricaded the front 
door with filing cabinets. Inside, 
a 20-year-old Negro died ofa gun- 
shot wound. He had aarrived at the 
hospital alive and might have 
been saved were an anesthetist 
present; no anesthetist dared try 
to get through the mob. 


‘That’s when 
I thought: White 


people are 
animals’ 


J. B., a Negro janitor making 
$390 a month, drifted into the 
riot area Friday night: “I was 
standing in a phone booth watch- 
ing. A little kid came by carrying 
a lamp. Maybe he was about 12. 
He was with his mother. I re- 
member him saying: “Don’t run, 
Mommy. They said we could 
take the stuff because they’re go- 
ing to burn the store anyway.’ 

“Then, suddenly, about five 
police cars stopped. 'There were 
about 20 cops in them and they 
all got out. One came up to the 
booth I was standing in. The cop 
hit me on the leg with his club. 
‘Get out of here, nigger!” he yelled 
at me. I got out of the booth. An- 
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other cop ran up to the boy and 
hit him in the head with the butt 
of a shotgun. I grabbed the cop 
by the arm. I was trying to stop 
him from beating the boy. Two 
cops jumped on my back. Others 
struck the boy with their clubs. 
That’s when I thought, white 
people are animals.” 


By dawn Saturday, Los Angeles 
could count 10 dead in the vio- 
lence: a sheriff’s deputy, a city 
fireman and eight looters. Some 
300 other persons had been re- 
ported injured. 


Lawrence Jacques claims that, 
as he was made to lie on the 
ground with another Negro, he 
heard one policeman ask another: 
“How many did you kill?” The 
other officer replied, according to 
Jacques: “I killed two niggers. 
Why don’t you kill those two Iy- 
ing on the ground?” The response 
was, Jacques says, “They won’t 
run.” Jacques also claims that an 
officer put a shotgun at his head 
“and said: “Nigger, how fast can 
you run the 50-yard dash?’ I said: 
‘I can’t run it at all.’ He kicked 
me in the side two times, and the 
other officer put his foot on the 
back of my head.” 


At 9:45 a.m. Saturday Larry 
King, 12, saw his father killed. 

Larry, his cousin Henry Bur- 
roughsand Larry’sfather, William 
Vernon King, 37, were in a Comp- 
ton Avenue liquor store when po- 
lice passed it. William King was 
holding a revolver. Henry Bur- 
roughs later told police: “We went 
in to steal stuff. My uncle found 
the gun inside.” 

Officers Nicholas Bakay and 
Charles Hudson yelled, “Drop 
that gun!” But, the oflicers said, 
the figure with the gun raised the 
weapon and Hudson fıred. The of- 
ficers entered the store and found 
Larry’s father dead. The gun held 
six rounds of ammunition. 

A month later a coroner’s jury 
ruled King’s death “justifiable 
homicide,” as similar panels ruled 
in the case of all slain rioters. 

By Saturday night more than 
20 persons had died and a huge 
section of Los Angeles’ Negro 
area was in flames. Guardsmen 
had been given authorization to 
load their rifles, mobs continued 
to attack fire trucks, and police 
were forced to flee some pockets 
of sniper fire. The snipers, for the 
most part, proved to be sorry 
marksmen. Lieutenant Raymond 
O. Wrenn found one man trying 
to use a .22 rifle and .30-caliber 
ammunition. Wrenn, the 28-year- 
old Negro commander of an 
all-white National Guard platoon, 


said, “He and the others didn’t 
seem to be doing much harm.” 
Wrenn’s low regard for the snipers’ 
marksmanship supports belief 
that had the Negroes firing from 
ambush been skilled, the death 
toll could have been enormous. 

On Saturday guardsmen were 
providing greater support for po- 
licemen, who now had the con- 
fidence to counterattack. Re- 
ports continued to reach police 
of impending raids on downtown 
white neighborhoods. The stories 
were unnerving, but proved to 
be false; in fact, more and more 
Negro-owned stores were being 
hit. One Negro owner, personally 
defending his shop with a shot- 
gun, forced a mob to back off by 
warning: “ You may be my broth- 
er, but you’re going to be my 
dead brother!” 


On a ‘quiet’ 
night, seven 
buildings burst 
into flames 


At city hall that Saturday 
about 30 Negroes showed up at 
a meeting called by Negro Coun- 
cilman Billy G. Mills. Charles 
Grindel, member of a neighbor- 
hood coordinating council in the 
riot area, advocated an immedi- 
ate curfew. The thought had oc- 
curred to others. That afternoon, 
acting Governor Anderson signed 
an order making it illegal for any- 
one to be on the streets from 8 p.m. 
to dawn in the riot area—nearly 
50 square miles. 

It was still a time of panic. 
White men—fathers and hus- 
bands—continued to queue up 
at sporting goods and hardware 
stores. “They’re buying every 
kind of weapon—guns, knives, 
bows and arrows, even sling- 
shots,” said an Inglewood store- 
owner, Bob Ketcham, who sold 
75 shotguns and rifles in one day. 
What grief may have been caused 
by weapons in the hands of in- 
experienced persons remains un- 
certain. But a week after the riot 
began, 3-year-old Steven P. Park- 
er was killed instantly while play- 
ing with his mother’s pistol. She 
had taken it from a suitcase and 
loaded it a few days before. 

Rumors of an impending at- 
tack on police and sheriff sta- 
tions flew on Saturday. For the 
first time in his memory, a police 
reporter saw policewomen take 
guns from their handbags and 
strap them on. Öfficers reported 
for duty carrying their own shot- 
guns and hunting rifles to supple- 
ment their standard service re- 
volvers. Many motorcycle ofhi- 





cers scooted along with a shotgun 
or rifle strapped to their bodies 
or their machines. To hold shells 
for their personal weapons, some 
wore hunting jackets over their 
ofheial blues. Law enforcement 
now had on its side a preponder- 
ance of well-equipped manpower. 
But the snipers, on their side, still 
had stealth and terror. 

However, when the curfew 
started at 8 p.m., according to 
the McCone report, “police and 
guardsmen were able to deal with 
the riot area as a whole.” Officers 
and newsmen remember Satur- 
day as a night of “relative quiet,” 
although Lt. Wrenn does not. 
He went with two machine-gun- 
mounted Jeeps to help firemen 
fight a fire at Illth and Main, 
then learned that 50 gasoline 
drums were stored in a nearby 
clothing store from which he had 
just seen four people running. 
Suspecting the four to be arson- 
ists, he moved to disperse the 
crowd, and then: ““Suddenly the 
building burst into flame. Next, 
two stores—then four buildings 
were on fire. And five minutes 
after we had dispersed the mob, 
the people were back.” For four 
hours the pattern was repeated: 
gathering mob, fire, returning 
mob, firemen fighting fire. “The 
crowd,” Wrenn said, “grew to 
3,500. The Uncle Tom comments 
— such names as “white nigger’ 
— were thrown at me.” 


The grievances of the rioters 
and those who tacitly applauded 
their conduct will be picked apart 
and agonized over when sociolo- 
gists study statements like these: 
» A 22-year-old male Negro: 
“Man, some of the people don’t 
have jobs. Me, personally, I was 
angry about this whole police 
thing. Police brutality is like when 
they arrest you where it can’t be 
seen and whip on you. Yeah, I 
took things. Hell, I know what it 
is to do without. I threw rocks at 
white people in cars, and I’m sor- 
ry I missed.” 
>» A middle-aged female cook: “I 
don’t feel anything about the 
burning— we didn’t have the guts 
to do it when I was young. John- 
son [the President] signed a bill 
to fix up this area and the white 
people downtown there are fight- 
ing like cats and dogs over it.” 
>» A 30-year-old Los Angeles-born 
man: “Pressure, man, pressure. 
... They may use ‘police brutali- 
ty’ as an excuse, but actually it’s 
a lack of knowledge. It’s easier to 
blame someone else.... Hell,man, 
there ain’t no leadership.” 

Except for scattered incidents, 
Sunday morning was quiet. Some 
went to church, but in the big 





congregations attendance was 
down 80%. As the day wore on, 
the sniping and fire-bombing re- 
sumed. The fire department re- 
ported 200 new fires in the curfew 
zone between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Lt. Wrenn spent much of Sun- 
day night seeking out snipers. 
He estimated that 75% of the 
men in his white platoon never 
had been in the riot neighbor- 
hoods. “One of my fellows asked 
me: “Do they sell this stuff?’ He 
meant the rotten foodstuffs. Some 
of my men asked me: “Do people 
live in these houses?’ ” 


On Monday and Monday night, 
on Tuesday and Tuesday night, 
an ebbtide was noticeable. Tues- 
day morning, Governor Brown, 
who had returned from Greece 
Saturday night, considered the 
riot sufficiently under control to 
end the curfew ofhicially. Wednes- 
day the National Guard began to 
pull out. 

With the lifting of the curfew, 
the rioting was ended. But Wed- 
nesday evening Carlos Cavitt, a 
slender 18-year-old, was in ill hu- 
mor because, according to his 14- 





year-old friend Nelson Chew, “he 
hadn’t got to take anything from 
any of the stores.” Cavitt, Chew 
and Mitchell Wilson, 14, went to 
the Allied Furniture Co. on South 
Broadway, which had been fired 
and looted the preceding Friday 
night. According to Wilson, Car- 
los was attracted by some marble 
tables in the store. When Police 
Sergeant Ronald M. Lopez and 
his partner, Joseph Sonlitner, hap- 
pened on the scene at 7:30 p.m., 
they sighted a young man stand- 
ing on the sidewalk and two other 
figures emerging from the door- 
way, a marble-top table between 
them. The three youths scattered. 
Nelson Chew and Mitchell Wil- 
son obeyed Lopez’s command to 
halt, and Sonlitner heard one of 
the two youngest call out: ““Car- 
los, halt!” Sgt. Lopez said: “He 
failed to halt and, as ‚he began to 
turn into the alley, I fired one 
shot... .” 

It struck Carlos Cavitt above 
the left ear. He died in a hospital 
two days later. 


At 11:30 a.m. Friday, about 
the time Carlos Cavitt died, fire- 


At the end a National Guardsman patrols the debris—$40 million property damage had been done. 
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men poking through what was left 
of the Allied Furniture Co. store 
found what was left of Rena John- 
son. It wasn’t much—a pitifully 
burned body, a scrap of red shirt- 
ing, a ring, a watch embedded 
with red stones, and a money or- 
der for $7.40 payable to Bekins 
Van & Storage Co. She had lived 
in an apartment above the store 
with a man named Leroy Robin- 
son. When arsonists set fire to the 
store, the building had been evac- 
uated and, as far as firemen knew, 
Rena Johnson had left with the 
other tenants. But Leroy Robin- 
son couldn’t find her and even 
filed a missing persons report with 
police. Presumably Rena John- 
son had returned to the building 
and died when the second floor 
collapsed into the furniture store 
during the fire. 


RR... Johnson, whose body 
bore a “Jane Doe’”’ tag for several 
days, was the 35th and last vietim 
of the riot. But it is the opinion 
of many that there were addi- 
tional deaths, that some individ- 
uals were trapped inside burning 


The riot ended in rubble. 
Today, Watts smolders on... 


SEE NEXT PAGE 


buildings and their bodies simply 
were never recovered. 

It had all begun with Ronald, 
Marquette and Rena Frye and 
Joyce Ann Gaines. During the 
rioting the Fryes rarely ven- 
tured out of their house, but they 
did watch closely on television. 
Marquette Frye recalls thinking: 
“They blame that on us—but 
what happened was on the sur- 
face for a long time.” 

Marquette Frye pleaded guilty 
to misdemeanor drunk driving, 
malicious mischief and battery. 
His stepbrother pleaded guilty 
to battery and interfering with 
officers. When they appeared for 
sentencing, they asked to be per- 
mitted to change their pleas to 
innocent. The judge denied their 
request, and the stepbrothers ap- 
pealed. The appellate court re- 
fused to hear the case. 

Rena Frye received a jury trial, 
was found guilty of obstructing 
an officer and was fined $250. 

In November 1965, just three 
days before she was due to appear 
for trial on a battery charge, the 
case against Joyce Ann Gaines 
was dismissed. 
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In Watts, Negroes wait around idly with nothing to do and no jobs to go to. 


HE SUPPORT — 


VE SCOTT 
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DB... last August even most 
of Los Angeles had never heard 
of Watts. Today a rock thrown 
through a Los Angeles store win- 
dow brings the fearful question: 
“Is this the start of the next 
one?” It brings the three armed 
camps in Los Angeles—the police, 
white civilians, the Negroes— 
face to face for a tense flickering 
moment. 

The police department has 700 
new shotguns, 300 new steel hel- 
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mets and tactics borrowed from 
the Marine Corps. “If another 
riot begins we’re not going to deal 
with it alone,” an officer says. 
“Well get the National Guard 
here right away.” 

Whites still rush to gun stores 
each time a new incident hits the 
papers. A Beverly Hills sporting 
goods shop has been sold out of 
9 mm automatics for months, 
and the waiting list for pistols 
runs several pages. Clerks prom- 


Those who have jobs or errands wait wearily for the few buses to come along. 










ise only, “Well call you when 
we get a shipment.” 

Recently a Negro showed a re- 
porter a .45 caliber submachine 
gun. “There were 99 more in this 
shipment,” he said, “and they 
are spread around to 99 guys who 
have cars.” 

“We know it don’t do no good 
to burn Watts again,” a young 
Negro says. “Maybe next time 
we’ll go up to Beverly Hills.” 

Watts seethes with resent- 





„.ı Today 


ments. There is anger toward the 
paternalism of many job pro- 
grams and the neglect of Watts’ 
needs. There is no public hospital 
within eight miles and last June 
Los Angeles voters rejected a pro- 
posed $12.3 million bond issue to 
construct one. When a 6-month- 
old baby died not long ago be- 
cause of inadequate medical fa- 
cilities, the motber’s grief was 
echoed by a crowd’s outrage. “If 
it was your baby,” said a Negro 


confronting a white, ““You’d have 
an ambulance in five minutes.” 
There isn’t even a movie in 
Watts. The creaking transporta- 
tion system makes it difhicult to 
get outside to shop or to work. 
“Say a guy is offered a job at the 
Douglas plant in Santa Monica,” 
a local priest says, “he has to 
make four bus changes to get 
there and that means he has to 
start out in the middle of night.” 
Unemployment and public as- 
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sistance figures invite disbelief in 
prosperous California. In Watts 
24% of the residents were on 
some form of relief a year ago— 
and that percentage stil holds. 
In Los Angeles the figure is 5%. 


T.. young men in Watts gath- 
er near vacant lots veined by the 
charred rubble of the 1965 riot. 
Each day new signs announce 
new “help” projects, and a small 


hard-working core in both the 
white and the Negro communi- 
ties push for improved condi- 
tions. But it takes longer to build 
a society than to burn one, and 
fear will be a companion along 
the way to improvements. “I had 
started to say it is a beautiful 
day,” Police Inspector John Pow- 
ers said, looking out a window, 
“but beautiful days bring people 
out and that makes me wish we 
had rain and winter year-round.” 
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When the Los Angeles coroner began hearings on the killing of Leonard 
Deadwyler by police officer Jerold Bova, hundreds of Negroes appeared at 
the inquest and demanded seats (bottom, left). Court guards lost control 
as the crowd packed the court room, leaving no seats for witnesses. To regain 
control officials did a surprising thing. They asked a Black Nationalist 
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leader, Ernie Smith (top, left), to come to the bench and take charge. At 
the microphones, Smith denounced the large number of Negro ministers 
present as “ Uncle Toms’ but then asked people to clear ihe aisles and give 
seats to witnesses. T'he odd tactic worked, but the semi-official recognition of 
nationalism worried moderate Negro leaders. Even after this, agitators 


The distrust 
ofthe police 


“It could even start from a little 
thing,” says a Negro leader who 
is trying desperately to keep any- 
thing from starting in Watts. 
“Arrest somebody or let a white 
kid say something to a Negro kid, 
anything could do it.” 

The killing of Leonard Dead- 
wyler by a Los Angeles policeman 
nearly did it. After the first day 
of the coroner’s inquest, mobs 
gathered in Watts. In an alley 
police found bottles filled with 
gasoline and stuffed with rags. 
“This is not a cool scene,” a 
friendly Negro warned a white 
reporter. “Those cats got guns 
and the Commies are trying to 
whip them up to use them.” 

The 80 members of the metro- 
politan squad of the Los Angeles 
police department moved into 
the area for a “black beret” op- 
eration: four men to a car, armed 
with shotguns and helmets cov- 
ered with black cloth to spoil 
snipers’ aim. But a Negro plain- 
clothes officer, a member of the 
community relations staff, who 
spoke to the group probably did 
more to prevent violence than 
did the shotguns. 

“Police brutality” is the hot 
issue in Watts. “If the cops would 
Just say “Yes, there is a problem,’ 
it would help,” says one Negro 
leader. “But publicly the police 
act like all these complaints just 
come from a lot of Iying nig- 
gers who never could be trusted.” 


inside the court room (bottom, right) delayed the inquest by shouting and one of the best in the country, and the McCone report found no fault with 
displaying the famous picture of Neshoba, Mississippi’s Sheriff Lawrence police procedures during the riot. Above, rookie patrolmen stand for 
Rainey laughing during his arraignment in the murder of three civil inspection at Los Angeles police academy. Chief of Police William Parker 
rights workers. Pictures were bitterly inscribed “Support Your Local was vehemenily criticized for years by Negroes. They tried to get him 
Police.” The Les Angeles police force is rated by lawenforcement expertsas _fired but he still had his Job when he died of heart failure rn July. 





Leaders for the 


cat in the street 


"A lot of Negroes have criticized 
the McCone report because it said 
there were no Negro leaders in 
Watts,” says one young Watts 
politieian. “But it was true. 
There were no people who could 
relate to the cat in the street and 
it takes that to stop a riot.” 

The power vacuum in Watts 
shows signs of being filled by an 
emerging group of leaders, like 
those shown on the opposite page. 
Each in his own way would like to 
build a political power structure 
that could carry problems in 
Watts, as in other neighborhoods, 
from precinct boss up the political 
ladder to the mayor’s office. 

“The people here want to fight 
now,” says one bright aspiring 
politician. “They are ready to 
fight for something good and this 
fight is a unifying agent because 
by making them fight, you give 
them the motivation to become 
middle class.” 

But too many in Watts, like 
15-year-old Monk (right), will 
not try to help and often will re- 
buff what help is offered. “A 
leader has to meet people where 
they are at,’ says Father Morris 
Samuel, a white Episcopal min- 
ister working in Watts. “In Au- 
gust I stood near a TV shop and 
chased looters away from the 
cops so they wouldn’t be arrested 
or shot at. I felt that at that mo- 
ment in history what the hell 
is a TV set. I would do it again 
because help starts where the 
community is, on the. streets.” 





The leaders in Watts have to get 10 Monk—somehow and soon. “Monk” 
Williams (above) is a 15-year-old who, expelled from school, illiterate, 
homeless and hostile, is now serving 90 days for a juvenile offense. 
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Father Morris Samuel was the only white who could safely walk the streets 
during the riot. He believes the Christian church has failed Ne 
“Christ was a revolutionary, but ihe Negro was never told that. 


Opal Jones, one of the strongest Negro leaders in Los Angeles, 
recently won a battle to remain head of a 83.9 million program. 


She believes in 


groes helping themselves with the help of federal funds. 








Franklin Alexander, a leader of the Marxist DuBois Club, organizes 
Protests against police, raises a legal defense fund for Negroes. He 
says the draft for Vieinam is used as a means of solving problems in Watts. 


Morgan Moten, a Watts atiorney, feels there is leadership in the Watts area 
and that the true failure of leadership is in the white commur 
His office on 103rd Street is crowded by Negroes seeking his legal advice. 














At the Westminster Neighborhood Association, students and instructors 
(above) take a lunch break. The Association gives courses in arithmetic, 
reading and Negro history, pays its students $20 a week while they attend. 
Founded by the Presbyterian church, it now gets federal funds. Below, a 
Westminster staff member, Booker Griffin (yellow shirt) moves in on an 
argument between Westminster students and police who found the youths 
carrying heavy boards and suspected a gang fight. He calmed both sides. 














U.S. Congressman Gus Hawkins (arms folded, above) inspects a Head Start 
center. Hawkins, a Negro, represents the district which includes Watts. 
A member of the House Committee on Education and Labor, he believes 
in self help through poverty programs. ““ The dollar is worthless unless üt 
generates community activity and self help,” he says. He has battled with 
Mayor Sam Yorty to get more community participation in poverty projects. 


William Solomon (below, right, in his home in Watts) commands abig Watts 
street gang which, he openly admits, took an active part in the riot. A 
champion hurdler in high school, he has no job but does have a police record 
and is on probation for assault. With the two followers shown with him, 
he helps now at Westminster, uses his influence to keep order there 
and, by his interest, gives its program a certain prestige in the streets. 





Attempt to help 
the hopeless 


The problem ofthe people whoare 
trying to help in Watts is where 
do- you start? Children come to 
kindergarten unable to cope with 
the basic processes of learning. 
Pupils in elementary school arrive 
so hungry that ihey cannot pay 
attention—and cafeterias in four 
schools have closed because chil- 
dren did not have the 20£ for 
lunch. Twenty-year-olds must be 
taught third-grade reading and 
arithmetic so they can fill out job 
applications. The most effective 
agency now operating in Watts, 
the Westminster Neighborhood 
Association, tries to help unem- 
ployables to fit themselves for 
jobs. District Attorney Evelle 
Younger has organized “Cool 
Heads for the Long, Hot Sum- 
mer,” gettinghigh school students 
to pledge good behavior during 
the summer. A retraining pro- 
gram, “Operation Bootstrap,” 
urges students to “Learn, Baby, 
Learn.” “Operation Head Start” 
begins with the very young. Pre- 
school children are brought to 
learn the things most other chil- 
dren absorb with no effort. They 
play with dolls, lettered blocks or 
toy trains, some for the first time. 

There are federally backed 
poverty programs in Watts. The 
funds for them were allotted be- 
fore the riot and have not been 
increased since. All projects are 
inadequately financed and often 
bogged in politics. The city, for 
example, recently threatened to 
close Head Start centers because 
they did not meet building codes. 

Roughly 4,000 unemployed 
Negroes in Watts and the riot 
area have received jobs since Au- 
gust. Roughly 40,000 have not. 
Some of the unemployed will be 
pushed into the labor market 
with only the rudimentary skills. 
Others have worse problems. “If 
a man has been out of work most 
of his life,” a worker said, “you 
have to begin by teaching him a 
simple thing—to be at the same 
place the same time each day.” 
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Ron Karenga (below) leads a group of militant Black Nationalists who works for the county as a social service worker. LaRoi Drew Ali (right), 
want 10 start getting independence for the Negro by having Watts secede from literate and self-educated, thinks whites have no real intention of helping 
Los Angeles and become a separate, Negro-run town. He is 24 and Negroes, sees birth control as a plot to keep Negro population down. 








The power of 
the extremists 


Since the riot of 1965, extremist 
groups have multiplied in Watts. 
Some stay underground collect- 
ing arms and plotting guerrilla 
warfare in an ominous drive for 
“black power.” Others, articulate 
and emphatic, are out in the 
open. Ron Karenga (far left), who 
speaks Swahili and holds a mas- 
ter’s degree in political science, 
declares that the whites have only 
two alternatives: “They can kill 
us or they can bargain with us. 
I used to think we were faced with 
moral questions but I know now 
that we are faced with political 
questions and that means we use 
two methods: power and decep- 
tion. I intend to practice both.” 
Karenga’s followers study Swahi- 
li and observe special Negro holi- 
days, like Dhabihu, meaning 
“sacrifice,” for the day Malcolm 
X was killed. At Karenga’s week- 
end school, children wear ““Sim- 
ba” sweatshirts and do military 
drill. 

LaRoi Drew Ali (left) refuses 
to join any group, but like the 
nationalists attacks Christianity 
as a device to keep Negroes down. 
“Even if somebody did rise up on 
Easter,” he says, “it would just 
be another white man to kick us.” 

The nationalists have one pow- 
erful effect. They force moderate 
leaders to take harder lines in 
dealing with whites. Last month a 
key meeting of Negro groups was 
called by the Police Commission. 
When the leaders found no na- 
tionalists had been invited, they 
refused to discuss the business at 
hand. The extremists, they knew, 
could not put over a program of 
their own. But they could wreck 
any program they didn’t like. 
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Children in Watts grow up with 
the signs of fear, desperation 

and hatred all around. The words 
painted last August on this little 
grocery store, telling rioters that 

it is owned by a Negro and 
urging them to burn something 
else, were left on the walls 

for months afterwards— just in case. 
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VIEW FROM GEMINI 10. A 
breathtaking cloud-dappled arc of 
earth looms below the Gemini 10 
in photo taken by astronaut Mike 
Collins at time of docking with 
Agena 10. Geometric patches near 
the sun’s flare are light distortions 





from spacecraft window and cam- 
era lens. Nose of the spacecraft 
and the Agena target vehicle are 
seen at lower left of photograph. 
Protruding pole is Agena’s radar 
antenna which assisted the astro- 
nauts in homing on their target. 








CRUCIAL DOCKING. In the harsh 
glare of a space sunrise high over the 
South Atlantic (above), Gemini 10 
prepares to dock with the Agena 10, 
which is about 100 feet away. Dock- 
ing collar of the Agena points to left; 
cone at opposite end is the rocket en- 
gine which pushed Gemini 10 to rec- 
ord heights. In photo at right, above, 
the vehicles are coupled and astro- 
nauts can monitor Agena’s gauges lo- 
cated just below tall radar antenna. 





STRAITS AND STORM. The Straits 
of Gibraltar and a swirling storm cen- 
ter can be seen in this curving stretch 
of earth photographed from approxi- 
mately 240 miles up. The storm cloud 
spiral is brewing over the Atlantic 
Ocean in bottom portion of the pic- 
ture. Just above it are the straits be- 
tween Spain and Morocco, on the 
northern coast of Africa. Beyond 
them the Mediterranean stretches to 
the horizon. Portugal extends to left. 
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HISTORIC 
HOOKUP FOR 
HIGHEST RIDE 


Never before has man viewed his 
own planet from such a remote 
perspective. These photographs 
are among the stunning results of 
the Gemini 10 mission, which took 
Astronauts John Young and Mike 
Collins deeper into space than any 
Russian flight and more than twice 
as far as any U.S. flight. 

The key to the mission’s success 
was the intricate docking with the 
Agena 10 (left). When this was 
accomplished the astronauts shut 
down Gemini’s power and fired up 
the Agena to push them to an alti- 
tude of 476 miles. 

After 39 hours of coupled flight, 
Gemini 10 cut loose and searched 
out the Agena 8, which had been 
in orbit 127 days since its brief 
but spectacular tumble with Gem- 
ini 8 Astronauts Neil Armstrong 
and Dave Scott last March. Col- 
lins, connected to Gemini 10 by 
an umbilical cord, walked in space 
and detached from Agena 8 a 
device which records micrometeo- 
rite impacts. Then before return- 
ing to earth Gemini 10 added its 
own contribution to the growing 
clutter of space trash (see page 64). 















SPACE-LAW PARLEY. Delegates 
from 26 nations met in July in Ge- 
neva to evolve.a legal code for space. 


SPACE LAW FOR MAN-AND 
ANYBODY ELSE OUT THERE 





by ALBERT ROSENFELD 


I a day when pictures are sent 
back to us from robot vehicles sit- 
ting on the moon, when astronauts 
routinely wander out into the void 
to do their space chores, the wildly 
rampant activity depicted in this 
fanciful drawing by Richard Er- 
does does not seem too farfetched. 
Nor should it. Though the first 
man-made satellite (Sputnik I) was 
put into orbit a scant eight and a 
half years ago, there are now some 
1,200 objects orbiting the earth— 
and the total is being added to 
nearly every week, with even the 
smaller nations getting into the 
act. These varied objects, enumer- 
ated on page 64, do not as yet in- 
clude the beer cans prophesied by 
Wernher von Braun, but the clut- 
ter up there is in danger of getting 
out of hand. 

Since the occupancy of space is 
without precedent, it is also with- 
out law. This gives rise to a good 
many worries, the most worrisome 
being that a single power might 
gain control of space and, from 
that vantage point, control the 
earth. To forestall such an eventu- 
ality and to keep men from trans- 

- ferring all their war-making, land- 
grabbing, claim-jumping propen- 
sities intact from earth to space, 
the legal subcommittee of the 
U.N.’s Committee on the Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space assembled in 
mid-July in Geneva amid a genu- 
ine feeling of optimism that Amer- 
ican and Russian delegates would 
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reach substantial agreement on 
basic principles. The fact that they 
have met at all is progress. Back 
in 1961, when the U.S. launched 
Tiros III (with its TV cameras) 
and Midas III (with its infrared 
sensors), a Soviet newspaper de- 
nounced the launchings as “acts 
of aggression.” That same year, 
when the call was issued for a 
space-law meeting similar to the 
one now in session, Russia’s Vale- 
rian Zorin said in advance that the 
meeting would be useless. 

Though both the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. were parties to a U.N. 
declaration on the peaceful use of 
space in 1963, no one expected any 
real action—least of all back in 
May when President Johnson an- 
nounced the U.S. would actively 
seek a treaty to establish law in 
space. With bitterness over Viet- 
nam running high, it looked like 
a futile gesture. Yet by June the 
meeting had been arranged—for a 
date (July 12th) requested by the 
U.S. ata place (Geneva) requested 
by the U.S.S.R. 


Fa before the meeting started, 
both nations seemed to agree on 
an astonishing number of major 
points: 
» The moon and planets should 
be open for exploration and use by 
all nations, with cooperative scien- 
tific investigation encouraged. 
» No nation should stake a claim 
to any territory on the moon or 
planets, or make use of such terri- 
tory to store or test weapons or 
for military maneuvers. 
$» Care should be taken to see that 
no microbial contaminations are 
brought to the moon or planets by 
astronauts or space vehicles, and 
none are brought back to earth. 
» Astronauts of any nationality 
should be considered the envoys of 
all mankind, should come to the 
aid of any other astronauts who 
might be in trouble, and should be 
aided by any nation on whose ter- 
ritory they happen to land. 
» Nations engaged in space activ- 
ities should be liable for any dam- 
age to life or property caused by 
these activities. 

Differences in details and lan- 
guage are of course still to be 
worked out. There remains only 


one really major item being pushed 
by the Russians which the U.S. 
has so far omitted from its pro- 
posals: that these rules should not 
be limited to the moon and celes- 
tial bodies, but should apply as 
well to all of space, including the 
orbital space around the earth. 

The U.S. Air Force, with its 
manned orbiting laboratory in the 
works, may be understandably re- 
luctant to forgo any possibility 
that might add to U.S. defense 
capabilities. Besides, if the U.S. 
entered into such an agreement, 
would it mean that its “spy-in- 
the-sky” reconnaissance satellites 
would be illegal? So far they have 
sailed the skies unmolested (per- 
haps only because the Russians 
have not known of any way to 
molest them). It is worth noting 
that the U-2 planes also did their 
work for a long time unmolested; 
but when the U.S.S.R. needed 
an international incident, a shot- 
down U-2 provided it. If they sud- 
denly acquired the means, might 
they not shoot down some U.S. 
Midas or Samos satellites for the 
same reason? 

Where does a nation’s air space 
end? Anywhere? This is certainly 
a key question that needs answer- 
ing before any agreement can be 
worked out. The historic doctrine 
was cujus est solum ejus est usque 
ad coelum—*“whose is the soil, his 
it is up to the sky.” But this prin- 
ciple obviously cannot apply in 
the space age. Many authorities 
have suggested the so-called Von 
Karman Line—the region, about 
50 miles up, where the atmosphere 
becomes too thin to support pow- 
ered aircraft—as the boundary sep- 
arating aeronautics from astro- 
nautics. But this “line” turns out 
to be a fairly vague area which is 
hard to pin down with real scien- 
tific precision. The late William 
A. Hyman, distinguished aviation 


attorney and author of Magna 
Carta of Space, felt strongly that 
nations should assign an arbitrary 
line dividing a nation’s own air 
space from outer space. 

Because no one can draw exact 
boundaries up there, Hyman also 
suggested anin-between bufler zone 
which he called Neutralia—a zone 
where traffic would not really be 
legal, but where the trespasser 
would be forgiven. 


an was one of a growing 
breed of far-thinking space law- 
yers, many of whom started wor- 
rying about space-law problems 
long before governments knew 
they existed. The most prominent 
of them is the pioneer Washing- 
ton attorney, Andrew G. Haley, 
who recently published a fat, au- 
thoritative book called Space Law 
and Government. 

Among the questions space law- 
yers like to exercise their imagina- 
tions about are these: 

With communications satellites 
already operating commercially, 
who decides who has the right to 
be up there? Who allocates the 
radio frequencies and the TV time? 

What will be the role of private 
industry in space? Could Ghana, 
for example, put up a communica- 
tions satellite and lease it to RCA? 

Even if nations agree not to 
claim sovereignty over any terri- 
tory on the moon or planets—who 
will exploit the natural resources? 
Can a private company set up a 
mining operation? Who owns the 
tourist concessions? 

Should any person, company or 
nation desiring to launch some- 
thing into space be required to 
state its purposes, and make the 
results available to everyone? And 
should they be accountable for 
polluting the atmosphere with 
rocket exhaust and debris? 

If a spacecraft comes down in- 
advertently on someone else’s ter- 
ritory, are finders keepers? 
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When weather satellites become 
capable of modifying weather, 
who is responsible for, say, mak- 
ing rain where it is not wanted? 

Even if there is an internation- 
al agreement about weapons in 
space, who will enforce it? Will the 
U.N. have to establish a force of 
inspectors and trafficcops inspace? 

Far out as these problems are, 
space lawyers have made yet an- 
other leap beyond them, into the 
area Andrew Haley calls Metalaw. 
Metalaw is a body of proposed 
law—just beginning to evolve, 
with Haley as its principal pro- 
ponent—designed to deal with 
our behavior on the day we en- 
counter extraterrestrial beings. 
Most scientists now agree that life 
probably exists in other worlds— 
at least, in other solar systems, if 
not our own. It may be a long 
time before we have the technical 
means to achieve such journeys— 
but highly developed civilizations 
elsewhere might know how to 
reach us. After all, many witnesses 
claim to have seen such beings 
alight from flying saucers. Sup- 
pose they turn out to be right? 

The cardinal tenet of Metalaw 
is: Forget the Golden Rule. In 
this instance, doing unto others, 
whoever or whatever they may be, 
as we would have them do unto us 
might not be a kindness. In fact, 
such kindness could kill them. 
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SPAGE TRASH'’—AND AN INVENTORY OF 
HARDWARE IN ORBIT 





10’s discarded trash bag 
which contained, among other 
items, the umbilical cord used in 
Mike Collins’ space walk, joined 
a growing clutter of some 1,200 


satellites, burnt-out rockets and 
just plain junk now orbiting the 
earth. The chart on this page lists 
234 satellites intentionally sent up 
from earth and still in orbit, plus 
unofficial estimates of their life ex- 
pectancies in space where the fig- 
ures are avaılable. In addition to 
the Agena 10 and the trash bag, 
Astronauts Youngand Collins also 
left in orbit a 70 mm Hasselblad 
camera which floated away from 
Gemini 10 in much the same way 
that Astronaut Ed White’s silvery 
glove floated out of Gemini 4. The 
small space trash will probably en- 
ter the earth’s atmosphere and 
burn up within a year. Many of 
the larger satellites, however, will 
continue in orbit for thousands of 
years—and someday could cause 
a serious traffic problem in space. 
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1958 
Explorer I U.S. 
Vanguard I U.S. 

1959 
Vanguard 2 U.S. 
Vanguard 3 U.S. 
Explorer 7 U.S. 

1960 
Tiros 1 U.S. 
Transit I U.S. 
Midas 2 U.S. 
Transit 2A U.S. 
[eT7-- MUR-F 
Echo I U.S. 
[ofe11T 47-1 BUR-F 
Explorer 8 U.S. 
Tiros 2 U.S. 

1961 
Samos 2 U.S. 
Explorer IO U.S. 
Explorer 11 U.S. 
Transit 4A U.S. 
IDITLESLERZUR-R 
Tiros 3 U.S. 
Midas 3 U.S. 
Midas 4 U.S. 
Transit 4B U. 
a1:7.V.YoguR-F 


S. 


1962 
Tiros 4 U.S. 
OSO I U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
LVEIBIR-WAUR GE 
Tiros 5 U.S. 
Telstar I U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
Tiros 6 U.S. 
Alouette I Can. 
Explorer 14 U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
Explorer 15 U.S. 
PEREWISMER-T 
Unnamed U.S. 
Injun 3 U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
Relay I U.S. 
Explorer 16 


U. 
Transit 5AU. 
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Unnamed 
Syncom | 
Unnamed 


U. 

U. 

U. 
Explorer 17 U.S. 

U. 

U. 

U. 

S. 


S: 
S. 
S; 
U. 
Telstar 2 U.S. 
Unnamed U.S 
Unnamed U.S 
Tiros 7U. 
Unnamed U.S 
RSG U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
[OTSTSE- TE KT ES R=3 
Unnamed U.S 
Syncom 2 U.S 
Unnamed U. 
Unnamed U. 
URTETUCT MER 
TRS 2U.S. 
Unnamed U. 
Polyot I U.S.S.R. 
Explorer 18 U.S. 
[o7-1,1 2-17 20] 
Unnamed 
[| 
[e| 


S 
S. 
S. 
S 
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Unname 


S. 
S. 
S. 
Unname S. 


U. 
U. 
U. 
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Estimated 
[017-197 177} 
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Feb. 150 
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Apr. 8 
WEIT ple) 
June 150 
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Nov. >10] 
Nov. [10] 
Jan. 15 
NETZ 7 
Apr 150 
June [-10]0) 
BT T-} 90 
July 100 
July 100,000 
[o7ei m ioloRe7o]e) 
Nov iAolele) 
Nov [1010] 
Feb. 100 
NETZ 30 
Apr. 
Apr. pie) 
June 1[ole) 
BIT zu lololele] 
Aug. 20 
EI-Te) 8 eJe] 
KIT) Fun Molole) 
Oct. 10 
Oct. = 
Oct. 100 
(0749 KcAolele) 
eY-Te 4 
jeX-Te YA 
[DI-TeR 4 
[BY-Ten [eloRolele) 
Dec. [zJole) 
Dec. (°J0) 
Jan. 7 
Feb. ıMil 
Feb. Pie) 
LYe]2 4 
May 200,000 
LWENZ 
June 
June EJ0) 
June 100 
June EJ0) 
June 
July 
July 
July 1 Mil. 
EI-Te}3 
PI-Te13 
Oct. 
Oct. p) 
Oct. 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 2 
Nov 1010) 
|oY-Te3 
[BY-7e3 
[BY-Te} 


Explorer 19 U.S. 
Tiros 8 U.S. 

1964 
Unnamed U.S. 
[eTet7 gUR-3 
EGRSIU.S. 
EI EIS TC HER 
Unnamed 
Unnamed 


S 
.S. 
:S 
.S 


1U.S 
Elektron 2 U.S 
Unnamed U.S. 
[VEIT En 
Unnamed U. 
Unnamed U. 
Elektron 3 
Elektron 4 
Unnamed IR: 
Unnamed U. 
TRS U.S. 
Unnamed U. 
Syncom 3U. 
Cosmos 41U. S 
Explorer 20 U.S. 
Nimbus 1 U.S. 
[oe F-T, [etz 0 BER-E 
jelcTon EUR-F 
Explorer 21 U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
Surcal U.S. 
Surcal U.S. 
Explorer 22 U.S 
Unnamed U.S. 
Explorer 23 U.S. 
Explorer 24 U.S 
Explorer 25 U.S 
Unnamed U.S. 
[BT WER -F 
Explorer 26 U.S. 

1965 

Unnamed U.S. 
Tiros 9 U.S. 


Cosmos 53 U.S.S.R. 


OSO 2. U.S. 
Pegasus I U.S. 
Cosmos 54 
[07° 7-T: 1Te1-3>}:) 
[0f°7-I: 1Tei-3e:1:} 
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[OFT TC HUF 
Surcal U.S. 
[DfeYe[-Yor-1s1-TelZo/ 5 PR 
EGRS 2 U.S. 

[077-7 17eI- >} 


1 U.S.S.R. 
Cosmos 62 U.S.S.R. 
KHUR-R-R 


Cosmos 6 
Unnamed 
Snapshot 
EGRS AU. 
Early Bird 
Molniya I f- 
Unnamed 
Explorer 27 u. S. 
AI-pZUR-R 
Unnamed U.S. 
Pegasus 2 U.S. 
Explorer 28 U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
Tiros 10 U.S. 
Cosmos 70 U. 
Cosmos 7IU. 
Cosmos 72 
[efoY-T, 1Tei-m £c} 
Cosmos 74 
[ofoF-J1 111-2 4) 
Unnamed U. 
Vela 5 U.S. 
Vela 6 U.S. 
ORS-3 U.S. 
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Feb. 
NETZ 


NETZ 
NETZ 
IWETZ 
NETZ 
NETZ 
NETZ 
NETZ 
NETZ 
NETZ 
NETZ 
WWETZ 


Pegasus 3 U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
EGRS5U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
[STE TTT ER 
[efo}-7, 17e2:24:10) 
Cosmos 8I 
Cosmos 82 
Cosmos 83 
Cosmos 84 
[ETET Te ER 
[efet-T1Tei-3r 1°} 
[ofot-11 1Te1:-3E 274 
Cosmos 88 
9 
[6) 


Ccoi 
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Cosmos 8 
Cosmos 9 
OVI-2 U.S. 
VID WER 
[elcTo Zu RR 
Explorer 29 
Explorer 30 
Cosmos 9U. S. S. R. 
Asterix I France 
Alouette 2 Can. 
Explorer 31 U.S. 
FR-I France 
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Titan 3C-8 U.S. 
LES 4 U.S. 
[of7er- TE BUR-E 
LES 3 U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 


Cosmos 103 U.S.S.R. 


1966 


Cosmos 106 U.S.S.R. 


Unnamed U.S. 
ESSA 1 U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 


Cosmos 108 U.S.S.R. 


[BIE-Ter-EZeY aa Bu 1 £-TateX-} 
ESSA 2 U.S. 
Target Agena 8 U.S. 
Unnamed U.S. 
[U ER ZUR-R 
[ol EUR 
Unnamed U.S. 
[oY.\oB BUR-7 
[el < 5 HERR 
Molniya 3 U. 
[efeF-Tu1Tet-u 112} 
[efeF-TuTei-mll:} 
Unnamed [67 
X: 
Unnamed U. 
Cosmos 119 
Explorer 32 
[o[eTo« ZUR-F 
Unnamed U. 
EGRS 6 U.S. 
CHI MUR-F 
[o\'kZr ZUR 
Unnamed U.S. 
Unnamed U. 
Unnamed U. 
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The symbol 
you can 


rely on 


Carrier air conditioning and the Carrier specialist 
who installs t—the combination that means 
dependable quality and dependable service. 

The Carrier worldwide service organization 

is the largest, best trained and most experienced 

in the business. When you install Carrier 

equipment you are sure that prompt and skilled service 
is available locally. That's why more people 

the world over trust in Carrier than any other make. 
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aD First Name in Air Conditioning 


Carrier International Ltd., 385 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 10017, U.S.A. 
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Now advertisers can choose 
between covering the world 
through LIFE International ..... 
or selecting a particular market 
with one of its 


ten regional editions. re 
LIFE Scandinavia for instance— | 
reaching one of the world’s 
important, growing markets. | I ( Ur el 
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LITTLE BUNDLE OF BRAYS 
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Ever notice how, when life seems insufferably complicated, 
along comes somebody with some bright new complexity 
guaranteed to thicken things up even more? Well, here is 
Ron Brewer of Southall, England, satcheling along with the 
ultimate contribution to indoor barnyardery, the portable 
household donkey. Brewer has been breeding donkeys down 





in size for more than two decades with the idea that every 
child should have one to gambol with. When full-grown, this 
particular specimen will compare in size with a St. Bernard 
and carry Mr. Brewer’s personal guarantee that it is kick- 
less, biteless and housebroken— just the thing for the apart- 
ment dweller who has everything but an underfoot hee-haw. 





The 1200 is topless—and way ahead of fashion! 


The Triumph Herald 1200 convertible ... con brio! 


Twenty minutes in a Herald 1200 convertible 
will leave you with two happy discoveries: 

1. This is a very vivacious car. It’s fun, as 
motoring should be. When the sun shines, it 
shines on you, because you have the hood 
down. When it doesn’t shine, the hood goes 
up in seconds and you’re snug and safe from 
the weather (and the 1200 makes even this fun). 
2. The 1200 is a quierly vivacious car. It 
doesn’t squeak and doesn’t rattle. That’s be- 
cause there’s a chassis—and this makes an 





enormous difference to a topless car. A chassis 
gives it a rigid backbone. The roads can’t 
shake it or twist it out of true. 

These are the two most important things 
you will discover in the 1200 convertible. 
There are others. Independent suspension on 
all wheels. An 8-metre turning circle that 
makes the car impudently parkable. Walnut 
facia. And wall-to-wall carpets. (Twin spot 
lamps and radio may be fitted by your dealer, 
too, ata small extra cost.) 





Fix a trial drive with the Triumph dealer 
near you. He is part of a network that covers 
every country in Europe. And this, of course, 
means that you’ll be all right for spares and 
repairs when you become the owner of a 
Triumph Herald 1200 convertible. 
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Rudi Gernreich hasn’t been tamed 
by the success of his wild innovations 
such as the No-Bra bra and top- 
less bathing suit. This fall he wants 
women to look like jungle beasts. 
These girls are wearing layers of 
cheetah, giraffe and tiger prints. The 
top layer is real fur—calf with fauna 
patterns stenciled on. The cheetah 
and tiger are suits ($500) and the 
giraffe is a coat and skirt ($700). 
Also in fur are mittens and flat shoes 
(Capezio, $27), and the hoods and 
tights are done in matching jersey 
(Capezio, $15). To go underneath, 
Rudi— who has just won his second 
Coty American Fashion Critics’ 
Award—has contrived two more 
equally untamed acts (next pages). 
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It’s a refreshing world with SKOL 
Say SKOL...and quench your thirst with this new International beer, now brewed to 


the same exacting standards all round the world. Say SKOL again and discover how 
clear and refreshing a really good beer can be. Say SKOL-the International beer. 
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slower... 


But we are offering 


LOWEST AIR FARES 
BETWEEN EUROPE ANDE=.A. 


Sit back and relax...just a differ- 
ence of hours can save lots of dol- 
lars...when you fly Icelandic! We 
offer the lowest air fares of any 
scheduled airline—bar none. Low- 
est at anytime of the year, too... 
one way or all-year round trips. Pay 
far less than Jet Economy fares. 
New faster service, too. Swift, new 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props are in 
full service from Luxembourg to 
Iceland and New York. Service from 
other terminals is via long-range 
DC-6Bs to Iceland, connecting with 
Rolls-Royce 400 Jet Props to New 
York. Complimentary hot meals, 
drinks, snacks. 


FROM ALL THESE CITIES 
AMSTERDAM » COPENHAGEN 
FRANKFURT} » GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG » HAMBURG+ 
HELSINKI » LONDON » LUXEMBOURG 
OSLO » PARIS} » REYKJAVIK 
+via Luxembourg, Amsterdam, Copenhagen or London. 
Daily scheduled flights all year between Europe 

and U.S.A. via Iceland. 

Information, reservations from any Travel 
Agent or our offices and General Agents 
in Amsterdam » Ankara » Antwerp » Athens 
Beirut +» Bergen « Bruxelles + Chicago 
Copenhagen » Frankfurt/Main » Geneve 
Glasgow « Gothenburg « Hamburg « Hel- 
sinki « Jerusalem » Johannesburg » Lon- 
don »® Luxembourg » New York » Oslo 
Paris » Prague » Reykjavik -« Rome 
Salisbury » San Francisco » Stavanger 
Stockholm » Teheran » Tel Aviv « Vienna 
Warsaw + Zurich 
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ICELANDIC AIRLINES 





LIFE SELLS GO-GETTERS Proof? Last year 58 travel advertisers from 
around the world invested more than a million dollars ($1,407,612) in LIFE 
International Editions, up 4% over the previous year and an all-time high. 
The reasons for this success are obvious. LIFE’s international readers have 
an inborn curiosity about the world beyond their national frontiers—an 
interest constantly stirred by the vitality and color with which each issue 
of LIFE tells of this world. With this exciting background, and with the 
best reproduction available, travel advertisements in LIFE International 
and LIFE en Espanol are in natural habitats, steering affluent and educated 


readers to the services offered. Source: The Rome Report, 1965. 
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RUDFS ANIMALS 
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Doffin 8 Jur layer and hoods and tights, girls get down to short 
shifts (855) of nylon in identical animal patterns. Worn with 
lion-maned hairdos, dresses are ready to dash off to cocktails. 
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Sometimes Because 
> pe sort) B. people never discover 


‚how light and smooth 
a: versatile 


Bacardi rum really is. 








& TONIC 


HIGHBALL 
DAlauırı 


BACARD! & ca 





Maybe you think the good taste of Bacardi & Cola comes only from the cola? Try again. Try 
the world’s largest-selling rum in cocktails, with tonic, with your favorite mixer— even all by itself! You’ll find 


a very pleasant difference. After all, how do you think Bacardi rum became the world’s largest-selling rum? 


BACARDI = THE RUND 'S GREAT RUM 


“'BACARDI’’ AND BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TR ARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED 
BACARDI! INTERNATIONAL LTD., HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
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| Merrill Lynch: 


| I might have 


- to invest. 


ı And P’ve never 
| bought a stock 
in my life. 


I would like if possible to see my 
extra money—apart from what I 
have set aside for emergencies— 
make more money. I know that 
there is a risk involved in any 
investment; but keeping that in 
mind, Iam primarily interested in 
theobjective Ihave checked below: 


OD) I am interested in good 
quality stocks that should in- 
crease in value over the years. 
I am interested in relatively 
stablesecurities with excellent 
dividend records. 

I’m looking for stocks that are 
paying liberal dividends. 

] I am interested in attractive 

speculations. 





Please suggest some American 
stocks to suit my requirements. 
I understand that there will be no 


we 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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| charge for your help, nor will I be 
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New situations to meet, 
new friends to greet. 

An old friend, too. Dewar’s 
“White Label’Scotch Whisky. 
In more than 160 countries 
the world over, you’ll find 

Dewar’s“White Label” 
there to enjoy. 
For wherever you may g0, 
“White Label’never varies. 


Hit 
AD® 


_DEWAR’S SCOTCH WHISKY 
Like an 
old friend 
-it never 
varies 


Distilled, blended and Tue aueen’s awaro 
bottled in Scotland TO INDUSTRY 1966 


Dewar’s have distributors or agents in most parts of 
the world, who can arrange to deliver a gift of “White 


Bonn layer an of bikini-like hra and pants (84 Label” to your friends overseas. Please ask your local 

distributor for a quotation or, in case of difficulty, write 
and $3)— still i in matching print. These, plus a short half-slip, to: John Dewar & Sons Ltd, Dewar House, Haymarket, 
are made by Rudi’s lingerie manufacturer, Exquisite Form. MEDIEN 


obligated in any way. 


Very truly yours, 


Name 





Address 
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PLEASE PRINT 





To: 


MERRILLLYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER&SSMITH 
International Ltd. 


Geneva 31 Rue du Rhöne 

Paris 25 Champs Elysees 
London 110 Fenchurch Street 
Madrid Torre de Madrid 9-4 
Rome 76 Via Bissolati 

Milan Via San Pietro all' Orto 26 
Frankfurt Zurich — Hochhaus — 
am/Opernplatz 

Amsterdam Leidsestraat 67-71 
Beirut Starco North 

Brussels 70 Rue Ravenstein 
Cannes Carlton Hotel 





Services relating to research and transmission and 
execution of orders discussed in this advertisement are 
provided by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., 
New York and are available outside the United States 
through Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inter- 
national Ltd. and its subsidiaries 
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Wherever vou are 
ask ior Schweppes 


Fill a large glass with Schweppes. 
Drink it alone or with your 

favourite spirit. Happy thought — 
all the best bars serve Schweppes. 


La Ina is like 
a beautiful 
woman 





ke Day ariLLla"" 


La Ina sp&aks quietly - yet is heard with delight. 


La Ina does not search for compliments. 

La Ina makes a quiet drink into a gala occasion 
and graces a gala too. 

Where the gay and the talented meet, 

there is La Ina. 

La Ina is like a woman. A beautiful woman. 





Other Domecq products: 
AMONTILLADO PRIMERO 
CELEBRATION CREAM 
DOUBLE CENTURY 
BRANDY FUNDADOR 


7-Mma La Ina Sherry by Pedro Domeca. 


PEDRO DOMECQ - SUPREME IN THE ARTS OF SHERRY AND BRANDY 
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... And to cheetah 





A girl can count on never losing her spots in the cheetah ver- 
sion of the bikini briefs and bra which, like giraffe model on 
previous page, are made in permanently printed nylon tricot. 
























































































































































































































































She’s learning and growing. She’s in those excit- 
ing, magic-like years of adventure and discovery 
when the days are too short and bedtime comes 
too quickly. 

Capture all the excitement of these years... her 
many moments of delight, joy, accomplishment, 
even embarrassment—through the powerful lens 
ofthe Canon Zoom 518, the one Super 8 camera 
versatile enough to match her busy pace and 
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sophisticated enough to catch her many moods. 
Like her, the Canon Zoom 518 is always ready 
for action. Instant cartridge loading and filming. 
Convenient meters and controls. An overall 
compact and lightweight design. 

Behind this built-in versatility, the Canon Zoom 
518 incorporates an accurate behind-the-lens 
exposuring system, a bright through-the-lens 
viewing assembly, and a smooth manual zoom 



































lens for dramatic, in-focus zooming from 9.5 to 
47.5mm. (Up to 78mm with special telecon- 
verter lens.) 

All add up to bigger, brighter, more vivid and 
exciting home movie viewing than was ever 
possible before with any Smm cine camera. 
The time to see the Canon Zoom 518 (or eco- 
nomical Canon Zoom 318) is now. At any better 
camera dealer. Children don’t stay small forever. 


CANON CAMERA CO., INC. 3-Ginza, 5-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan CANON U.S.A. INC. 554 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10036, U.S.A. can on CANON S.A. GENEVE 1 Rue de Hesse, Geneva, Switzerland CANON LATIN AMERICA Apartado 7022, Panama 5, Rep. of Panama 
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James Dickey-athlete, pilot, 
ad man and .a fresh, emerging 


literary voice 


Ihe 


Unlikeliest 
Poetl 


by PAUL 
O NEIL 


| ee throngs of Americans 
attend poetry readings these days 
and most of them come prepared 
for anything—shouting, disrobing 
all-out sexual revelations. They are 
not quite prepared, even so, for 
James Dickey, whose verse won 
him a National Book Award this 
year and who is presently the hot- 
test of emerging U.S. poets. Dickey 
looks, acts and often talks exactly 
like a professional football coach; 
he stands 673”, weighs 205 pounds 
and, at43, has theincipientpaunch 
and huge biceps, the direct eye and 
the soft, half-humorous, half-chal- 
lenging Southern voice which so 
often characterize those hulking 
ex-athletes who run teams in the 
National Football League. 

This formidable exterior is per- 
fectly legitimate. If Dickey had not 
fallen prey to a helpless admiration 
for the composition of verse—and 
the odds against a Southern Con- 
ference muscleman becoming a 
poet must be considered high—he 
would very conceivably have drift- 
ed into pro football as a quarter- 
back, ball carrier or safety man. He 
had both the requisite size and the 
requisite speed when he was a prize 
freshman back at Clemson -and 
could throw the hard, flat pass with 
precision. World War II inter- 
vened, however, and Dickey found 
himself reading and finally attempt- 
ing to write verse to while away the 
time between 100 Pacific theater 
combat missions in Black Widow 
night fighters. 

These first experiments with 
words ended his football career; 
they prompted him to switch from 
Clemson to Vanderbilt—a school 
with a literary tradition— when he 
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got back from the wars and as a 
transferee found himself banned 
from the game by a conference 
rule designed to keep coaches from 
stealing each others’ returning 
service athletes. But he was still 
eligible for spring sports and ran 
some near-record flights of high 
hurdles for the Vanderbilt track 
team. Scholarship, however, be- 
came his large interest. He was 
graduated magna cum laude in 
1949, took his master’s the follow- 
ing year and wound up with the 
conviction which has led him to 
his present estate: that poetry not 
only offers a man artistic satisfac- 
tion and intellectual freedom but 
is the key to the rich, full, inde- 
pendent life. 


H.: isnow in the process of dem- 
onstrating that this last idea is not 
nearly so illogical as it may sound, 
even though penury has been the 
poet’s reward through much of 
history and those who have man- 
aged to extract a buck from their 
art have generally done so through 
a flair for showmanship, like Vachel 
Lindsay, or by waiting, like Robert 
Frost, until the twilight of their 
careers. Dickey is mostlyunknown, 
as yet, outside that limited stratum 
of the population which reads little 
magazines the way horse players 
read the racing form. He neverthe- 
less contrives to support himself, 
his wife and his two small sons 
very handsomely indeed—part of 
the time in the U.S., part of the 
time abroad—solely through his in- 
volvement with poetry. Last year, 
in fact, he paid taxes on $25,000. 

Money, it must be said, is not 


Dickey’s primary interest although, 
like most of us, he has no violent 
objections to it; he is not only a 
deadly serious poet but a man with 
astubborn, even combative, streak 
and those who know him do not 
doubt that he would pursue his 
present course if hardship were 
its price. He is not the only com- 
poser of verse, moreover, who is 
suddenly finding himself the bene- 
ficiary of the “cultural explosion’” 
and of spillage from the affluent 
society. Only a fool would live in 
a garret these days: U.S. colleges 
havebeen uncontrollably moved, of 
late, to keep a captive bard or “poet 
in residence”’ on the premises, and 
for the privilege offer both pay and 
pleasant campus living. Fees and 
expenses await the fellow who can 
recite his own work in public: 
there are agents who can line up 
weeks of one-night stands on po- 
etry-reading circuits that are al- 
most as well organized as the old 
eastern burlesque wheel. 

Most poets make very little from 
their published works and Dickey 
is no exception; he has now pro- 
duced four volumes of verse, but 
the most heralded of them, Buck- 
dancer’s Choice (Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, $1.85), will do well 
if it brings in $1,000. He has been 
able, however, to siphon off an un- 
usual share of the newly available 
honoraria, fellowships, prizes and 
residencies—including a recent, 
prestigious appointment to succeed 
Stephen Spender as consultant in 
poetry to the Library of Congress. 
Some of this literary forage has ac- 
crued to him simply because of 
his energy and willingness to hit 
the road. But at bottom it reflects 

CONTINUED 





A. 43, Dickey still has the build and look of an athlete—he 
is a confirmed outdoorsman and likes to hunt with bow and ar- 
row. In high school and in his college freshman year at Clemson 


he was a football star with pro potential. At Vanderbilt, after 
World War II, he ran track and (at right in top photo) be- 
came the Tenr > state champion in the 120-yard high hurdles. 








He loves to be lionized and 
even enjoys barnstorming 


DICKE BZ CONTINUED 


traits of character and mind which 
set him apart from his colleagues. 

Dickey is the antithesis of— 
perhaps even an answer to—ihe 
poets of dissent. He is perfectly 
capable of the critical posture, but 
his uncertain years in wartime air- 
craft left him with the attitudes of 
“a survivor,’ and he is moved to 
gratitude rather than protest at 
the world in which he finds him- 
self. He is, moreover, a man of 
comity—one of those southerners 
in whom manners seem part in- 
stinct and part art—and he shapes 
his personal behavior to the tem- 
plate of courtesy even in moments 
of irascibility. 

His verse—and he has employed 
both the lyric and narrative styles 
—-concerns itself with facets of 
living far more familiar to the av- 
erage man than the poeiry of a 
man like Allen Ginsberg—who may 
shock the squares and titillate the 
restive young with lines about 
heroin, homosexuality and a Zen- 
oriented God, but who is unlikely 
to strike the spark of recognition 
in many of them. Of Dickey’s Iyrie 
work, critics refer to his “impecca- 
ble ear,’’ his “joyous imagination,” 
his “courageous tenderness.” His 
narratives have been praised be- 
cause “At last we get the definite 
and flawless statement, the con- 
trolled and exact utterance. [There 
is] a passionate quality, an intense 
clarity. .. .” 

Dickey himself has a horror. of 
dramatizing his verse when he 
reads it in public—of allowing 
anything of his own interest or 
personality to lend his lines quali- 
ties they do not possess by them- 
selves on the printed page. But 
his readings are dramatic affairs, 
nevertheless. His very size comes 
as a surprise and he achieyes an in- 
stant Strangler-Lewis-at-the-shoe- 
.clerks’-convention command of 
audiences. He reads unhesitatingly 
and well. He prefaces each poem, 
furthermore, with a few minutes 
of comment and reminiscence in 
which Dickey the Man intrudes on 
Dickey the Poet to charm, startle, 
entertain and even shock those 
staring at him from the seats out 
front—and to reveal something of 
his own foibles, style and opinions. 

Dickey is a man, for instance, 
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who does not eat breakfast, and 
who can—even though he likes 
whisky on occasion and is no par- 
tieular stranger to the hangover 
—get out of bed and be ready for 
anything without so much as a 
glass of orange juice or a cup of 
coffee to prime his metabolism 
against the difficulties of the new 
day. He is the owner of several gui- 
tars and carries one of them with 
him wherever he goes; he embraces 
its bulk tenderly in cabs and air- 
planes, and refuses to let bellhops 
lay hands on it. The guitar has 
nothing to do with his poetry; he 
simply communes with it in motels 
and hotel rooms much as pros- 
pectors of another day communed 
with their burros. Dickey professes 
admiration for the skill and experi- 
ence of commercial airline pilots 
but, like most ex-fliers, remains 
suspieious. “If you think it’s a bad 
landing, get your feet up against 
the back of the seat in front of 
you,” he says, demonstrating dra- 
matically, guitar and all. “It’]l keep 
this ole safety belt from cutting 
you in two.” 

He enjoys barnstorming, how- 
ever, where a different sort of man 
might simply endure it: “I find 
these small, repeated tastes of lo- 
cal notoriety definitely agreeable— 
T’ve never been lionized before.” 
This attitude seems to communi- 
cate itself to his audiences—as, 
say, to the 300 undergraduates of 
the University of Georgia who ap- 
plauded as he walked out in front 
of a huge oil painting of St. Peter’s 
basilica—an odd backdrop to find 
in the chapel of a southern school 
—-and waited to be introduced by a 
member of the faculty. 

He did not hesitate to let them 
know that he enjoyed the sound. 
“I have to say,” he told the young 
Georgians in his own, broadest 
Georgia accent, “that I react just 
like a radio preacher I used to hear 
when I was younger—he always 


signed off by saying, ‘Keep them . 


cards and letters comin’ in!’ ” The 
atmosphere changed instantly,how- 
ever, as he bent forward over the 
podium, looking eminently proper 
in his white shirt, necktie and 
plain business suit, and explained 
the background of two poems about 
—none present, somehow, seemed 
to expect it of him—sex. 

“The first one,” he said, ““con- 


cerns a pair of terribly sunburned 
lovers... youknow, who can’t... 
I mean can’t ... and who can’t 
not, either. ... You see the pos- 
sibilities.”” His audience tittered 
nervously. They giggled again when 
he talked of another poem about 
<‘The decor of adulterous relation- 
ships...... the awfulness of calendar 
art in back-street hotels, where no- 
body you and I know would show 
up. You know, the one with the 
Indian standin’ in the sunlight? 
And those men drivin’ the last 
spike on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road? I’ve seen that one so often 
myself.” But a startled, perhaps 
even a puzzled, silence fell as he 
went on to say something more, 
about “rooms we cannot die in”: 
“For most men, illicit love is a 
bulwark against despair and death 

. an alleviation of the fear one 
feels as one grows older... .”” He 
weighed the audience’s silence 
gravely and said gently, “I hope 
that’s not too subversive.” 

This set the pattern for the eve- 
ning. The spectacle of a man of 
Dickey’s size and mien speaking 
with frank intensity of deeply emo- 
tional things seemed to create a sort 
of half-embarrassed, half-rapt as- 
tonishment—from which he res- 
cued them with humor. His per- 
formance also made it plain that 
his poetry, while exploring more 
commonplace areas of human ex- 
perience-—-boyhood, sex, sport, 
war, hunting, parenthood—does so 
with imagery which is not com- 
monplace at all. 


D ickey can find humorous, 
poignant or abrasive contrasts in 
those ordinary things of existence 
most men regard with complacency 
and can view ihem with a clarity 
calculated to wrench insights and 
admissions out of comfortable hid- 
ing places in a reader’s subcon- 
scious. Some of his effects are 
achieved slowly and with subitlety. 
In Firebombing, an ex-pilot looks 
around the suburban neighbor- 
hood in which he has lived through 
20 years of post-war peace: “Where 
ihe screwdriver is/ Where the chil- 
dren get off ihe bus/ Where the fly 
hones his front legs/ Where the 
hammock folds . . .” and reflects 
that... .— "some technical-minded 
stranger with ıny hands/ ... sitting 


in a glass treasure-hold of blue light” 
... has burned up similar neigh- 
borhoods and similar people with 
... “napalm and high-octane fuel.” 
But as the ex-pilot searches his 
mind, his only guilt comes from 
not really feeling guilty at all. 

Dickey can also achieve effects 
which are startling and touching 
at the same time. In Buckdancer’s 
Choice (a title which alludes to an 
oldbuck-and-wingsong which Dick- 
ey is adept at playing on the gui- 
tar), he salutes the gallantry of 
“an old woman... dying of. breath- 
less angina” who still finds breath 
to whistle the song with endless, 
old-fashioned, fancy effects as she 
lies on the bed from which she will 
not rise: “Warbling all day to her- 
self... the air split'into nine levels 

. the thousand variations of one 
song.” 


B. Dickey can also be bizarre. 
Falling, a long, new poem soon to 
be published, is a case in point. 
The work was suggested by a news 
item about a stewardess who was 
blown out the door of a jet air- 
plane and plunged to her death. 
Dickey achieves a curious, remote 
sort of terror after his girl finds 
herself alone in the still, predawn 
air; he looks calmly through her 
eyes and describes, almost as if she 
were some zoomar lens of flesh and 
blood, aspects of the land as it rises 
toward her in growing detail. But 
he soon feels around in more vis- 
cerally motivated aspects of the 
reader’s mind and emotions: the 
girl takes off her clothes, piece 
by piece—shoes, dress, stockings, 
brassiere, girdle—and her white 
body is completely nakedasitthuds 
into marriage with the soft, dark 
earth of a midwestern cornfield. 
Dickey is not a “southern”’ poet 
but something of both his style 
and his viewpoint seems to stem | 
from his southern boyhood—par- 
ticularly his ability to look at life, 
wbe@ne wishes, with an eye- un- 
flawed by sophistication. He grew 
up in a pleasant suburb of Atlanta, 
and his father, Eugene Dickey, a 
lawyer who liked to read aloud— 
particularly from the speeches of 
Robert Ingersoll—force-fed him on 
ringing phrases. “Here,” the elder 
Dickey would cry, “is how Mr. In- 
gersoll describes the gold miners 
of California— "men who make a 
precarious living wrestling precious 
metal from the clutches of the 
miserly rock!’ Isn’tthatgood?” The 
poet-to-be, impaled by the parental 
eye, would dutifully answer, ‘Yes, 
daddy.” Young Dickey, however, 


was more impressed at the time by 
people he met summers in the 
“bootlegging” country of North 
Georgia. “Those people up there 
didn’t want anyone bringing in in- 
dustry and ‘improvements’: they 
liked hunting and making whisky.” 

This was a period, however, in 
which Dickey’s real interests were 
centered in girls and football, and 
a good deal of time elapsed before 
he had any slightest impulse to 
write poeiry. He went to Clemson 
to play football and, as a fresh- 
man, made the transition from 
wingback to T quarterback so 
smoothly that the coaching staff 
sent him long, cozy letters all 
through his subsequent war years 
of service. He quit the school im- 
mediately after that first year, en- 
rolled as an aviation cadet and 
ended up in the Pacific—fying 
from fields at Hollandia, Mindoro, 
Leyte and finally Okinawa—with 
the 418th Night Fighter Squadron. 

He was a “war lover,” he con- 
fesses, during scores of early mis- 
sions: “I don’t mean that I didn’t 
get scared, but it was like being on 
a big football team you knew was 
going to win.” Later on, however, 





and particularly on Okinawa, he 
found himself viewing the war and 
his part in it with a thoughtfulness 
now reflected in The Firebomb- 
ing and other war poems. He also 
found himself reading with a new 
seriousness and, eventually, trying 
to write—partly out of a growing 
maturity but also out of simple 
discomfort and boredom. The men 
of the 418th flew long night mis- 
sions, sometimes all the way to 
Korea or the China coast (during 
which pilot after returning pilot 
ran out of fuel and vanished for- 
ever in the trackless ocean), but 
their days were spent in foxholes 
beside an “unspeakable” airstrip: 
“You either read, or wrote, or just 
stared at your feet all day. At first 
I spent most of my time writing 
erotic love letters to girls back in 
Atlanta and Montgomery. I guess 
I started being a writer the day I 
found myself thinking, ‘Gosh, 
that’s pretty good’ instead of "That 
ought to knock her dead.’ ” 


WDixeys budding literary inter- 
ests underwent a forced growth: 
“There was a base library on Oki- 
nawa—after the famous typhoon 
blew all the tents down, there were 
books scattered all over the place 
—-and I read whatever I laid hands 
on. Novels. Prose. But I sensed 
immediately that writers like Faulk- 
ner or Wolfe had a different ori- 
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A sampling of his poetry 


Listening to Foxhounds 


When in that gold 
Of fires, quietly sitting 
With the men whose brothers are hounds, 


You hear the first tone 
Of adog on scent, you look from face 
To face, to see whose will light up. 


When that light comes 
Inside the dark light of the fire, 
You know which chosen man has heard 


A thing like his own dead 
Speak out in a marvelous, helpless voice 
That he has been straining to hear. 


Miles away in the dark, 
His enchanted dog can sense 
How his features glow like a savior’s, 


And begins to hunt 
In a frenzy of desperate pride. 
Among us, no one’s eyes give off a light 


For the red fox 
Playing in and out of his scent, 
Leaping stones, doubling back over water. 


Who runs with the fox 
Must sit here like his own image, 
Giving nothing of himself 


To the sensitive flames, 
With no human joy rising up, 
Coming out of his face to be seen. 


And it is hard, 
When the fox leaps into his burrow, 
To keep that singing down, 


To sit with the fire 
Drawn into one’s secret features, 
And all eyes turning around 


From the dark wood 
Until they come, amazed, upon 
A face that does not shine 


Back from itself, 
That holds its own light and takes more, 
Like the face of the dead, sitting still, 


Giving no sign, 
Making no outery, no matter 
Who may be straining to hear. 


Beginning to dangle beneath 


The wind that blows from the undermined wood, 


I feel the great pulley grind, 


The thread I cling to lengthen 


And let me soaring and spinning down into marble, 


Hooked and weightlessly happy 


Where the squared sun shines 


Back equally from all four sides, out of stone 


And years of dazzling labor, 


To land at last among men 


Who cut with power saws a Parian whiteness 


And, chewing slow tobacco, 


Their eyebrows like frost, 


Shunt house-sized blocks and lash them to cables 


And send them heavenward 


Into small-town banks, 


Into the columns and statues of government buildings, 


But mostly graves. 


Tne Salt Marsh 


Once you have let the first blade 
Spring back behind you 

To the way it has always been, 

You no longer know where you are. 
All you can see are the tall 

Stalks of sawgrass, not sawing, 

But each of them holding its tip 
Exactly at the level where your hair 


Begins to grow from your forehead. 
Wherever you come to is 

The same as before, 

With the same blades of oversized grass, 
And wherever you stop, the one 

Blade just in front of you leans, 

That one only, and touches you 

At the place where your hair begins 


To grow; at that predestined touch 
Your spine tingles crystally, like salt, 
And the image of a crane occurs, 
Each flap of its wings creating 

Its feathers anew, this time whiter, 
As the sun destroys all points 

Of the compass, refusing to move 
From its chosen noon. 


Where is the place you have come from 
With your buried steps full of new roots? 
You cannot leap up to look out, 

Yet you do not sink, 

But seem to grow, and the sound, 

The oldest of sounds, is your breath 
Sighing like acres. 

If you stand as you are for long, 


Green panic may finally give 

Way to another sensation, 

For when the embodying wind 

Rises, the grasses begin to weave 

A little, then all together, 

Not bending enough for you 

To see your way: clear of the swaying, 
But moving just the same, 


And nothing prevents your bending 
With them, helping their wave 

Upon wave upon wave upon wave 

By not opposing, 

By willing your supple inclusion 

Among fields without promise of harvest, 
In their marvelous, spiritual walking 
Everywhere, anywhere. 


In the Marble Quarry 


The Heaven of Animals 


Here they are. The soft eyes open. 
If they have lived in a wood 

It is a wood. 

If they have lived on plains 

It is grass rolling 

Under their feet forever. 


Having no souls, they have come, 
Anyway, beyond their knowing.- 
Their instinets wholly bloom 
And they rise. 

The soft eyes open. 


To match them, the landscape flowers, 
Öutdoing, desperately 

Outdoing what.is required: 

The richest wood, 

The deepest field. 


For some of these, 

It could not be the place 

It is, without blood. 

These hunt, as they have done, 

But with claws and teeth grown perfect; 


More deadly than they can believe. 
They stalk more silently, 

And crouch on the limbs of trees, 
And their descent 

Upon the bright backs of their prey 


May take years 

In a sovereign floating of joy. 
And those that are hunted 
Know this as their life, 
Their reward: to walk 


Under such trees in full knowledge 
Of what is in glory above them, 
And to feel no fear, 

But acceptance, compliance. 
Fulfilling themselves without pain 


At the cycle’s center, 
They tremble, they walk 
Under the tree, 

They fall, they are torn, 
They rise, they walk again. 


I mount my monument and rise 


Slowly and spinningly from the white-gloved men 


Toward the hewn sky 


Out of the basement of light, 


Sadly, lifted through time’s blinding layers 


On perhaps my tombstone 


In which the original shape 


Michelangelo believed was in every rock upon earth 


Is heavily stirring, 


Surprised to be an angel, 


To be waked in North Georgia by the ponderous play 


Of men with ten-ton blocks 


But no more surprised than I 


To feel sadness fall off as though I myself 


Were rising from stone 


Held by a thread in midair, 


Badly cut, local-looking and totally uninspired, 


Not a masterwork 


Or even worth seeing at all 
But the spirit of this place just the same, 
Felt here as joy. 
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He quit living like a corpse 
‘io exist on my own terms’ 


DICKEY- continue 


entation with language than, say, 
Maugham. I responded to this qual- 
ity. I kept looking for writers who 
had this thing. Melville. James 
Agee. 1 felt writers like this were 
sort of failed poets but were trying 
to use prose for higher things; if 
these fellows were aspiring to some- 
thing higher, I thought that was 
the direction to go. I began reading 
anthologies of poetry. Once in a 
while I would read something that 
struck me as being in the nature of 
a miracle—Shakespeare’s phrase: 
“The uncertain glory of an April 
day’—Jlines that said so much in a 
small space and had depth of mean- 
ing under the surface.” 

But if war helped him discover 
poetry, it took the advertising busi- 
ness to convince him that poetry 
was his true vocation. He worked 
seriously at writing verse after he 
left the service—as an undergradu- 
ate at Vanderbilt, as a teacher of 
freshman English at Rice Institute, 
as a second-time-around Air Force 
oflicer (training command) during 
the Korean War and—after win- 
ning a Sewanee Review fellow- 
ship worth $3,500—as a short- 
term expatriate in Europe. By 1955, 
however, he felt duty-bound to find 
some morerewarding means oflive- 
lihood; he was married, the father 
of a son and, like many another 
young man of 32, the recipient of 
bills, bills, bills. He launched him- 
self on a highly successful and in- 
creasingly well-paid career as an 
advertising copywriter. 

Dickey seems to have enjoyed 
the competitive camaraderie of the 
agency business. He progressed 
from MceCann-Erickson (Coca Cola 
account) to Atlanta’s Liller, Neal, 
Battle & Lindsey (potato chips and 
fertilizer) to an executive post at 
another Atlanta firm, Burke Dow- 
ling Adams (Delta Airlines). But he 
found the life frustrating as well. 


“As his salary grew fatter and sub- 


urban life more secure, his duties 
grew more demanding and the prob- 
lem of finding time for verse more 
difheult: “I began to feel that there 
was something amoral about writ- 
ing what other people told me to 
write—1 was selling my soul to the 
devil during the day and trying to 
get it back at night. There was 
something else. I thought I’d have 


at least a fighting chance—eco- 
nomically—as a poet and I thought 
there was nothing but futility in 
planning ahead. The chimera of 
security is one of the things re- 
sponsible for unhappiness in Amer- 
ican life; it forces people to spend 
years in the service of something 
they cannot really have. I didn’t 
want to move through life like a 
corpse. So, I had one splendid con- 
versation with my wife and, in Au- 
gust, 1961, I just quit—and we 
went on relief.” 

He could not, as things turned 
out, have picked a better moment. 
Editors were well aware of him; he 
had appeared in The New Yorker, 
the Hudson Review, the Partisan 
Review and other magazines in the 
10 years since selling his first poem 
(Shark at the Window to Sewanee 
Review) for $28.50 and had not 
only published his first book, Into 
ihe Stone, but had signed a con- 
tract for a second, Drowning with 
Others, with the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Press. When he stranded him- 
self on the reef of penury, more- 
over, he did so—though more by 
accident than design—just in time 
to be lifted off by ihe new decade’s 
rising tide of support for poets and 
poetry. The Guggenheim Founda- 
tion allotted him a grant of $5,000 
six months after he left the agency; 
he sold his Atlanta house, took his 
family off to Italy and has lived in 
pleasant, comfortable and reward- 
ing circumstances ever since. 


©... famed Reed College in 
Portland made him its poet-in-resi- 
dence in 1963; Los Angeles’ big, 
brand new San Fernando Valley 
State College invited him to settle 
in its midst for two years after 
that; the University of Wisconsin 
asked him to grace its campus for 
two months last spring. The col- 
leges not only furnished him with 
pleasant surroundings, but—as a 
corollary of light classroom sched- 
ules—lengthy vacations and large 
blocks of leisure to be used as he 


© 


wished, thus enabling him to “ex- 





ist on my own terms, as man not 
only could but should exist.” Ev- 
ery year since 1963, Dickey has 
spent two to two-and-a-half months 
“barnstorming” around the poet- 
ry-reading circuit and has had am- 
ple time to toil daily over his own 


verse—a necessity, since he re- 
writes interminably and finally 
“just abandons poems rather than 
finishing them.” But he has also 
been able to enjoy the outdoors, 
to stalk game—with bow and ar- 
almost when he pleases, in 
the forests of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia and to make a real and awe- 
struck study of Sandy Koufax’s 
pitching motion. 
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T: autumn he will be privy 
to these same opportunities for lei- 
sure when the Library of Congress 
brings him to Washington, D.C. as 
its consultant. He will, better yet, 
be able to enjoy them in an atmos- 
phere of real success. There has 
never been any doubt about his 
“seriousness’’ as a poet—serious- 
ness is essential in tapping the 
wellsprings of what ihe more sar- 
donic of critics now call the “poet- 
ry dodge.”’ But his appointment by 
the library and his selection for a 
National Book Award, have had 
sudden effects in the poetic es- 
tablishment. Both Harper’s and 
Atlantic have published him in the 
past, but the Dickey poems each 
publication ran this June got the 
big-name treatment—double-page 
spreads, large type, white space and 
illustrations. 

Dickey is pleased—he is, in fact, 
delighted—by such evidence of 
growing recognition, just as he is 
pleased at his agent’s ability to ex- 
tract good fees for his public ap- 
pearances. He does not, however, 
thank those who are misled by his 
background, southern voice and 
conventional demeanor, and are 
thus led to equate his progress in 
poetry with success in the dry 
goods business and to admire him 
for “making a good thing” of it. 
Dickey’s is not a conventional 
mind, and his essential ambition is 
so simple, if so difhicult, that it 
short-eircuits many of the ordinary 
ambitions of ordinary men: “I want 
to say something amazing in an 
absolutely effortless way.” 

He regards the props and levers 
of society with an individualistic 
eye. On money: “I want to support 
my family and buy books and gui- 
tars, but I don’t eat too much and 
opulence makes me nervous—in- 
timidates me.” On social progress: 
“T’m not trying to do anybody any 


good.” On religion: “I haven’t 
killed Jesus off. I feel we under- 
stand each other. But my religion 
is akin to some primitive stick-and- 
stone religion. I’d like to be rein- 
carnated as a migratory sea bird— 
T’d be able to do a lot of flying with- 
out worrying about the engines.” 

Dickey would love one day to 
perforate a deer with one of his 
hunting arrows—and has an awful 
time with well-meaningreaders who 
feel this is too bloodthirsty a goal 
for a poet—but his fascination with 
hunting is really a fascination with 
the mysteries of nature: “Wild ani- 
mals live in a world of fear, but 
they are just as afraid they will not 
be able to eat something as they 
are afraid of being eaten themselves 
—that’s the animal thing, that’s 
what the animal’s instincts are all 
about. If I give a deer a cube of 
sugar in a zoo, I’m demeaning it. 
But if I can make myself so much 
a part of an animal’s environment 
that I’m able to kill it, I’m per- 
forming an act of understanding 
and admiration. And the odds are 
all on the animal’s side. One time 
I got within 60 yards of a deer that 
was browsing and let go an ar- 
row. The deer looked up and saw 
it coming but stayed to take one 
more bite before it moved just 
enough io get out of the way. 

“Animals and birds don’t have 
to think; the wish and its execu- 
tion are the same thing. You never 
see a bird that can’t light on a tele- 
phone wire. I’d like to understand 
this mindless, instinctive stuff and 
getit into poetry.” 

Dickey’s views on poeiry are 
equally personal—and splendidly 
blunt: “T’m put off by the great 
stuffed goats of English literature. 
Milton. Vergil—he’s another one 
I can’t stand.” Dickey is not enam- 
ored of T. S. Eliot or Ezra Pound. - 
Neither is he enormously fond of 
many of his contemporaries, and 
in his first book of criticism, The 
Suspect in Poetry, he lops the heads 
off a whole stand of them as dex- 
trously as if he were beheading 
dandelions with a cane. 

“Donald F. Drummond,” he be- 
gins one chapter, “is a writer whom 
I have watched for several years 
with some admiration but with 
more dismay and regret.” “This 


Wesen on a chair atop a table, a 
favorite teaching location, Dickey an- 
swers questions at Huntingdon Col- 
lege, Alabama. “It seems a good way to 
teach,” he says. “I don’t know why.” 


book,” he notes in discussing The 
Lovemaker by Robert Mezey, “has 
won ihe Lamont Poetry Prize, 
surely the most infallible badge of 
mediocrity our culture can be- 
stow.”’ He is no less inclined to- 
ward major surgery in appraising 
Allen Ginsberg’s Howl, which he 
defines as “the skin of Rimbaud’s 
Une Saison en Enfer thrown over 
ihe conventional maunderings of 
one type of American adolescent 
who has discovered that machine 
civilization has no interest in his 


having read Blake.” 


D.«ers praise seems almost as 
calculated as his criticism to dis- 
combobulate the dogged connois- 
seur. He finds European poets far 
more interestingin most cases than 
those of England or the U.S., has 
taught himself to read Spanish, 
French, Italian and German in or- 
der to savor them in the original. 
This is not to say he finds nothing 
to admire in contemporary Ameri- 


can verse. He wipes out several 
generations of widely admired writ- 
ers, however, in nominating the 
late Theodore Roeihke of Seattle 
— a man of genuine talent, insight 
and passion but not one generally 
offered critical canonization—-as 
the greatest U.S. poet of the centu- 
ry. Dickey is also quick to name the 
greatest American poet presently 
alive: James Dickey. This brand 
of self-esteem, one should hasten 
to add, is the rule rather than the 
exception among poets, an almost 
inseparable adjunct of the creative 
process. (“I’ve heard it dozens of 
times,’’ says a veteran critic, “but 
Inever cease to marvel atthe poet’s 
complete absence of humbleness 
about his own work.”’) 

But if Dickey admires the fruit 
of his own labor—and he betrays 
no slightest doubt, hesitation or 
embarrassment in saying so—he 
seems driven to produce it by a 
“profound sense of conjunction 
with the world,’ rather than by any 
demand of personal ego; by admira- 


tion for the capacities of his fellow 
man and by a hope of communicat- 
ing with him in some dazzling 
fashion. 

“I don’t know if this is now a 
physicists’ world,” he says, “or a 
mathematicians’ world, but I know 
it's a poets’ world—I wouldn’t 
change one blade of grass on it.’ 
At the same time he is appalled to 
feel that man seems to be losing 
touch with it—and with himself: 
“Tf you watch, you can be aston- 
ished by an ant crawling up a tree 
trunk. But nobody looks. The 
world is being changed for the bet- 
ter in many ways. Medicine. Peni- 
ceillin. But it seems to me that a 
great many human lives are being 
changed for the worse in the proc- 
ess. Think of the men who make 
automobile engines—just screw- 
ing away at one kind of nut all day 
long. And in our computerized 
environment people are told that 
their little worlds, their inner life, 
have no importance. 


“Why do people have to be en- 


tertained? Why do they need TV, 
drink, drugs, LSD? Why is every- 
one bored? Even poets, most of 
them we read, now express a kind 
of terrible alienation with things. 
They’re poets of hatred. I admire 
Roethke because he told people 
not to hate themselves. I think 
we’re losing the ability to respond 
except to violent things. 

“In my own work the quality I 
esteem is a very frank, male tender- 
ness. Men don’t set enough store 
in that. Men think they have to be 
like John Wayne—to suppress the 
best things in themselves. We’re 
all constantly being assaulted by 
impressions—from advertising, 
TV, radio, polities—that have de- 
signs on us. But there’s no reason 
in poetry to attempt to coerce any- 
one. Poetry can serve as a guaran- 
tee of the value of the inner life, of 
man’s real responses as compared 
to the responses he finds himself 
making to all the selfish agencies 
outside himself. I mean to get 
some of this around.” 
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Rise and Fall ofthe Roman 
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Ir Roman Empire was one of the greatest collective 
achievements of the human race: As Gibbon says, it *‘com- 
prehended the fairest part of the earth, and the most civil- 
ized portion of mankind.” In the second instalment of its 
seven-part series on Rome, LIFE will present the panorama 
of 1,300 dramatic years from Rome’s beginning in a little 
settlement on the Tiber, in the sixth century before Christ, 
through such triumphs as that of Titus over Israel (above) 
in 70 A.D., to the ascendancy of barbarians as kings of 
Italy. Accompanying Edward Kern’s enthralling text will 
be Piranesi’s historic etchings, magnificent photographs in 
color, and a folio of drawings prepared especially for LIFE. 
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DATSUN-Built 
Fleet 
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Export 





Happy DATSUN owners in more 
than 60 countries around the world 
have built the DATSUN ‘fleet”, a 
two vessel transport service specially 
equipped to bring factory-fresh 
DATSUNS to all points of the globe 
in record time. 

Each time a motorist took the wheel 
of the compact DATSUN sedan and 
was convinced of its superb corner- 
ing, or easy parking, or immediate 








response, he (or she) helped to build 
the DATSUN “fleet.” 

Each time a land-bound motorist 
realized the DATSUN’s sleek styling, 
roomy interior, safety and economi- 
cal operation, the “fleet” was that 
much closer to reality. 

Today, thanks to discriminating 
motorists all over the world, the 
DATSUN is not only Japan’s largest 
single automotive export, but is also 


the only car built anywhere to have 
a “fleet” of its own. 

The least surprised about the 
DATSUN ‘“fleet” are the thousands 
of DATSUN owners and dealers who 
have come to expect the extra ser- 
vice they get from Nissan Motor, the 
company that builds the DATSUN. 
If you haven’t taken a test-drive in 
the DATSUN yet, you’re missing 
an exciting part of living. See your 





nearest dealer today for smooth 
sailing in the exciting DATSUN. 
The DATSUN is made for any- 
where, city or country, for anyone! 
A bargain at any price! 


DATSUN 


"7 NISSAN MOTOR CO., LTD./Tokyo, Japan 
wer Japan'sLeading Exporter of Automobiles 
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